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Orchard Brand Spray Materials 
for the Fruit Grower include: 


GENITOX $50 


Micro-particie 50% wettable DDT powder, 
for many insects attacking fruits. 


ASTRINGENT & STANDARD LEAD ARSENATE 


The nation’s leading “Leads.” 


G-6 BHC WETTABLE SPRAY POWDER 


For over-wintering and arst-brood curculio. To be used only 
according to recommendations of local authorities. 


NICOTINE SULFATE 


For aphis and pear psylla. 


GENITHION® 


Contains Parathion, for mite control. 


MICRO-DRITOMIC* SULFUR 


With particles of true micron fineness, 
for apple scab and peach brown rot. 


DRITOMIC* SULFUR 


Peach growers’ standby, for brown rot and scab control. 


SPRAYCOP* 


Highly stable neutral copper fungicide, 
for copper responding fungous diseases. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. t General Chemical Trade Mark 


Smooth, unbroken spray covers on fruit and foliage 
mean better insect and disease control. They “pay 
off” in cleaner, better fruit at picking time. 

To the commercial fruit grower, it is a foregone 
conclusion that the protection of his orchard against 
insect and disease damage, calls for spray materials 
that have the best possible “killing wallop” built 
into them. But along with this, the spray materials 
must possess still another important quality: maxi- 
mum covering ability. The spray deposit on fruit and 
foliage must be smooth and uniform, with minimum 
loss of the insecticide or fungicide in the spray run- 
off. Only then can the grower be sure of having the 
important extra measure of spray protection that 
means more of the “money fruit.” 

Every spray material General Chemical produces 
is carefully developed to meet all of these require- 
ments. Before it can be offered to growers, its cov- 
ering qualities, as well as its insect or disease control 
effectiveness and all-around spray efficiency, must 
be proven through research in the laboratory and 
in the field. Only then can a product bear the 
Orchard Brand trade-mark. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Serving Principal Agricultural Centers Throughout The Nation 
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That's what plane-dusters are saying about Attaclay-extended materials. 
And it's a timely tip-off to blenders who mix the dusts for the “hedge- 
hoppers” to lay down. 

What they like most of all is the steady, free “slip’’ of Attaclay- 
diluted dusts from their plane's feed hoppers and nozzles. Each swing 
down the field becomes a one-way trip, with no doubling back to pick 
up void spaces in the pattern. The time and materials thus saved 
add up to real money. 

Attaclay has other diluent features that plane-dusters want. Its low 
bulk density suggests greater coverage per pound of finished dust. 
Yet, despite its favorable bulkiness, the size and shape of Attaclay’s 
particles promote a proper rate of fall. The result is more even 
coverage—more uniform deposit. 

Attaclay adheres to the host foliage. Moreover, its compatibility 
with the variety of plane-applied toxic agents demanded by 
growers is well proven. 

Knowing what your customers like and want is handy information. 

With Attaclay as one of the important answers, let's get together 
now for your summer dust needs. 7 | 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 
Dept. P, 210 West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


New insecticides are being developed 
continually to control specific insect 


pests. Here a new material is being 

dusted on tomato plants by the U.S. 

Department of Agriculture for complete JULY 
data on the preparation. (Photo courtesy 

U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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WESTVACO 3-5-40 COTTON DUST 
works magic in killing cotton insects 
-and building profits for 

insecticide distributors. 


TO HELP YOU get business right thru the season Westvaco has spot 
warehouse stocks of 3-5-40 Cotton Dust at Houston, Texas; Greenville, 
Miss.; Dothan, Ala. and Columbia, S. C. 


OVERNIGHT BY TRUCK to anywhere in the Cotton Belt, Westvaco Spot 
Stocks are one more good reason for lining up with Westvaco for all 


your needs on all the agricultural insecticides listed below. 


BUT REMEMBER: first come, first served. At the peak of the season, spot 
stocks can disappear quickly. Get in touch with us by letter or phone 


to open warehouse-credit at any of the points mentioned above. Don’t 
delay—act today! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CHEMICALS 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES + 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 17 


FOSVEX* (40% Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate) ; 3-5-40 Cotton Dust 

DEVEX “T”* (ODT Technical) . pate p 4 - hp Hexachloride, 5% DDT, 
DEVEX D-50* (50% DDT Dry Dust) S wter) 

DEVEX W-50* (50% DDT Wettable Dust) SOILFUME 60-40* and 80-20* 


abe (Active Ingredient: Ethylene Dibromide) 


TRIVEX D-50* (50% Benzene Hexachloride Dry Dust) (Ethylene Dichloride—Ethylene Dibromide Mixtures) 
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RHOTHANE KILLS THESE CROP DESTROYERS... 
IS 8 TIMES SAFER TO USE THAN DDT! 


ROWERS want dusts that are effective and safe. 
RuotHaxe (DDD) has proved generally as effec- 
tive as DDT against most pests of crops and livestock 
—yet is 8 to 10 times less toxic to warm-blooded animals! 


California reports RuotHane (DDD) more effective 
than DDT against tomato horn worms. New Jersey 
makes the same report on corn earworms. And in the 
cattle country, RHOTHANE is proving just as effective 
as DDT in combatting flies, lice, and ticks. But even 
more important to you and your customers is the 8- to 
10-fold greater safety of RuoTHANE which means less 
residue hazard. 


Here are facts that make RuotHaNe-formulated dusts 
more popular and profitable. For bigger sales and more 
satisfied customers, get the full story of RHoTHa NE today. 


RHOTHANE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ROHM & HAAS PRODUCTS 
Serve the Industry 
MANUFACTURERS 


Technical RuotrHaNe and other basic chemi- 
cals for insecticides and fungicides. 


DUST MIXERS 


RHOTHANE AD50and other dust concentrates. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

RuotuaNne WP50 and RuotrHane 25% Emul- 
sion Concentrate and other unique insecti- 
cides and fungicides of proved merit. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kenens City, Los Angeles, Oakland. Canadian Distributor: P. N. Soden & Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
Represented in Europe by Chas. Lennig & Co. (G.B.) Ltd., The Adelphia, 1-11 John Adam Street, London W. C. 2, England; in South 
America by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S$. R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 


can slltamnicele including Plastics + Synthetic Insecticides + Fungicides + Enzymes * thidsesenee a 
_ Germicides - Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 
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best for pea aphid control 


Recent tests conducted in Wisconsin have 
demonstrated the outstanding effectiveness 
of Nifos-T (Monsanto Tetraethyl Pyrophos- 
phate, Technical) in controlling pea aphids. 


Nifos-T and seven competitive insecticides 
were applied to six plots of peas by power 
duster at the rate of about 35 pounds per 
acre. Nifos-T yielded by far the best results 
of all materials used. A 22% formulation 
killed 96% of the aphids—even when 
heavy rainfall occurred immediately after 
the dusts were applied. 


The quick-killing power of Nifos-T extends 
to a wide variety of aphids, mites, thrips 
and other destructive insects. Furthermore, 
Nifos-T does not give rise to problems in 
residual toxicity. Formulators and proc- 
essors are invited to send for complete 
application and technical data. Write to 
Monsanto, Organic Chemicals Division, or 
return the coupon, indicating the informa- 
tion you desire. 


Wisconsin tests prove Nifos-T 


How do you stand on next year’s requirements? 


Monsanto now has expanded production of 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D 
Sodium Salt and 2,4-D Isopropyl Ester. This is of particular interest, 
since present indications are that 2,4-D will be used in greater 
quantities for weed control next year. Formulators are urged to 
contract early to insure against shortages such as were experi- 
enced last season. 


Formulators and processors are also invited to send for a new 
Monsanto bulletin on 2,4-D, containing helpful application and 
technical data. For your copy, write to Monsanto, Organic Chem- 
icals Division, or simply note your request on the coupon. 


Safety Suggestions 


Careful use of 2,4-D formulations will result in effective 

weed control. Of the few simple safety precautions to be 

observed, the most important are: USE THE RIGHT FOR- 

MULATION; DO NOT APPLY IN A HIGH WIND. This will 
safeguard ornamental and crop plants. Manufacturers and 
*  formulators should make every effort to impress users with 
these vital precautions — by proper labeling and explicit 
handling instructions. 
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News of Monsanto Chemicals for Insecticides, 
Herbicides and Fungicides ..+.«-e«-+ July, 1948 
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Chinch bug, Blissus leucopterus Say. 
Approximately 13 times natural size. 
Preys on small grains and corn. 


CANTOBAN (MONSANTO 

DDT) 
Santobane (Monsanto DDT), when properly 
formulated and applied, will protect farm 
profits against the ravages of field-crop 
insects such as the chinch bug. 


Santobane is effective when used in dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, emulsifiable solu- 
tions and aerosols — for the control of insects 
in all four major groups: household, premise, 
agricultural and animal. 


A new 28-page book, ‘‘Santobane, 
Monsanto DDT,” contains valuable infor- 
mation for manufacturers and formula- 
tors of insecticides. Write to Monsanto's 
Organic Chemicals Division for your copy 
—or ask for it on the handy coupon. 

Santobane: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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What is a 
good germicide ? 


By definition, a good germicide must be 
highly effective in killing germs. Santophen 7 
not only accomplishes this, but meets many 
other important practical requirements as 
well. It is non-staining; can be readily for- 
mulated; is effective in the presence of 
organic matter; is comparatively non-toxic 
and, in use-dilutions, is non-irritating to man 
and the higher animals; is general in its 
germicidal effect (not merely specific toward 
certain microorganisms). 

Reasonable in cost, Sontophen 7 possesses 
other desirable properties, such as faint 
but pleasing odor, freedom from corrosive 
action on metals, stability. In addition to ry 
meeting the requirements for modern dis- 
infectants, Santophen 7 can also be used 
to advantage as an industrial preserva- 
tive and algaecide. 

For complete application and technical data, 
write for a copy of Monsanto Technical 
Bulletin O-3, “Santophen 7, a Germicide 
and Industrial Preservative.” If you prefer, 


simply note your request on the coupon. 
Santophen: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri. 
District Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicego, 
Boston, Detroit, ny Akron, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, H les, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland. in Canada: ae (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY . . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


| MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

| Organic Chemicals Division 

| 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
! 
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Please send me the followinz: 

_Namo___ . Title. 
Company___ 

‘Type of Busine: - te leas 
Address___ ae 
City : ca 
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You can still fill a bag 
with a shovel ! 


But why do it? 


Most fertilizer manufacturers know that the modern, efficient 
way to fill bags is by a St. Regis Packaging System. That means 
St. Regis packers teamed up with the valve paper bags designed 
for them — St. Regis multiwalls. No two men agree on what 
fertilizer is. But thousands agree that, whatever it is, the way to 
pack it is in paper! 

A St. Regis packer, teamed with St. Regis multiwalls, speeds pro- 
duction and cuts container costs. And the operation is handled 
by one man. 

Customer reaction to paper bags is fine. Farmers like their strong 
construction which keeps the fertilizer mix exactly as it left the 
manufacturer. And the ease. of handling lightweight units is 
welcome relief to a hard working man. 


A St. Regis sales office near you will gladly give you facts and 
figures. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE * NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


WEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN. PA.: 842 Hamilton’ St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


PACKAGING | 
AT LOWER 
‘cost 
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B AIRD’S CATTLE-TOX is especi 
mosquitoes, fleas, 


the effective control of flies, ants, 
miscible with water, CATTLE-TOX 
mically applied to farm building walls, 


as a cattle spray OF dip. 


ticks. 


Completely 


can be econo 
or used 


Write for com plete information and samples. 


Baird & M ‘ 
cGuire ; 


NEARLY FO 
RTY YEARS OF STEADY GROWTH AND GROWING SERV 
ICE 


JULY, 1948 
ll 
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PARATHION 


PARATHION 


PARATHION 
PARATHION 


PARATHION 


PARATHION 
PARATHION 


PARATHION 


PARATHION 
‘ PARATHION 


PARATHION 
PARATHION 


At the present time Orbis Products Corp. 
is offering to manufacturers and dust mixers 


for immediate shipment limited quantities, 


Write. wire or phone for complete information and samples 


ARATHIO 
ATHION 


PARATHION 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


for experimental use, of this extremely 
powerful new organic insecticide in the 


form of a 25% Parathion Dust Concentrate. 


Let us solve your insecticide problems. No obligation. 


INSECTICIDE SALES DIVISION 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY: NEWARK, HM. J. 


CUBE POWDER 
DERRIS POWDER 


CUBE RESIN 
DERRIS RESIN 


ROTENONE CRYSTALS 
ROTENONE TECHNICAL 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MEXICO, D.F. BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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ORBIS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ROTENONE 
CONCENTRATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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he LEADERS 


in weed spraying equipment 
use Oberdorfer Bronze Pumps 


These companies who have for years made the 
most and the best high pressure spraying equipment 
have, almost without exception, standardized on 


Oberdorfer Bronze Spraying Pumps for their low- 
pressure weed-spraying rigs. Look at this list — 


- - OBERDORFER 
att Bronze Tractor Spraying 
List prices $15.75 to $28 


No corrosion with bronze and stainless steel. 
Pressures up to 150 pounds per square inch. 


Built-in adjustable pressure relief valve. 

Lower cost than iron of similar design. 

No priming to 15 feet below pump. 

Four large Alemite lubricated bearings. 

Easily installed by any mechanic. 

Va", Ye", Vo", %e" and 1” standard pipe connections. 
Backed by 50 years of bronze pump manufacturing. 
All metal — no rubber. 

. From 2 gallons to 600 gallons per acre. 


eo PNP WaA YN 


—_— 
-_- oO 
b 


internationally-known leaders in the field for so long: 


i visiictiitninsiinretiaibontil ......Lansing, Mich. 
Buffalo Turbine Agricultural Co...Gowanda, N.Y. 
A. B. Farquhar Co................. York, Pennsylvania 
Gustafson Mfg. Co............. Corpus Christi, ‘lexas 
Hardie Mfg. Co....................... Hudson, Michigan 
Niagara Sprayer (Chem. Div.) ..Middleport, N.Y. 
Spramotor, Ltd................... London, Ont., Canada 
Speed Sprayer Co....................-.--- Orlando, Florida 


Every one of them — and dozens more of the finest 
spraying equipment makers on the continent — use 
Oberdorfer Pumps for their weed-spraying equip- 
ment. There can be no greater authority than these 
houses, whose life-long reputations depend on offer- 
ing for sale nothing but the finest. It should be noted 
also that their acceptance of Oberdorfer Spraying 
Pumps has been confirmed by leading state universi- 
ties and by field men — county agents and agricul- 
tural experts — everywhere. 

The reason is obvious. Oberdorfer Pumps, with 
bronze housing and bronze gears, last longer with 
less attention in service with corrosive weed-spraying 
chemicals. 

We have prepared a list of all the many manu- 
facturers of weed-spraying equipment using Ober- 
dorfer Bronze Spraying Pumps. To get your copy, 
simply mail the coupon below. 


EMM Send coupon today for list | 
of manufacturers using Oberdorfer 

Bronze Pumps on weed spraying | 
equipment. | 


JULY, 1948 


Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
5500 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation, a list of weed spraying 
equipment manufacturers using Oberdorfer Bronze Spraying Pumps. 
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“VELSY’’ 
The Modern 


Of course, you remember what happened to the rats of 
ye old towne of Hamelin. They were lured into the 
river by the tuneful piper. And it’s the same today 
when “VELSICOL 1068” Chlordane is used in, on or 
around the premises. So we just thought we'd show 
“Velsy” and have him symbolize how he lures all ob- 
noxious household and institutional insects to destruc- 
tion. 


There’s just something about “VELSICOL 1068” that 
bugs and insects can't resist. They eat it up! And then 
— pouff! — they are no more. But that isn't strange 
when you recall that “VELSICOL 1068” Chlordane is a 
non-repellant, strong stomach and contact insect toxi- 
cant. So take a tip. Just let “Velsy” pipe the tune of 


“VELSICOL 1068” — and then just watch the dance of 


destruction that follows! 


Piper Brings a New Era in 


INSECT CONTROL 
New Killing Power 


In addition to the superlative killing power of “VEL- 
SICOL 1068” against a wide variety of destructive 
pests, this toxicant exhibits prolonged residual activi- 
ty, and is completely soluble in all commonly used 
organic solvents, remaining a stable solution at all 
atmospheric temperatures. 


It can be stated without gainsaying that this product 
of American chemical research sets new standards of 
performance, range of effectiveness, and opens a new 
era in insect control. 


For Further Information or Technical Data, Wire or Write 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of: Insect Toxicants e 


Aromatic Solvents 


* Resins e Coresin Core Oils 


General Offices: 330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Branch Offices: New York * Deiroit ® Cleveland 


Representatives: E. B. Taylor Co., Los Angeles 13 @ E. M. Walls, San Francisco 11 


@ j. E. Russell, Houston, 11 


G. E. Missbach, Atlanta 3 _@ Natural Products Corps., Montreal 
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These Bagpakers® permit use of the shortest length 
open mouth multiwall bag possible. Savings often 1 
to 3 or 4 inches per bag. The strong “cushion © 
stitch” closures absorb strains of handling or. 
dropping, and will hold your materials tpt, 
Closing speeds? Up to 15 heavy-duty multiwalls. 

per minute. And note how rugged the equipment 
—it's designed for trouble-free operation, . 
day after day...year after year. One ‘machine ie 
sews closures at high speeds; the other, ez. “25 
addition, adds tape over the closures. 
Write for full details and a proposal. 


SEWS THE FAMOUS | BAGPAK® “CUSHION STITCH” x 


closes up to 15 ‘bags per nin: 
ute. A single foot pedal con- 
Need Renae a 
head. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER. COMPANY, Tenth: 10 Ea East And St., New York 17, WLY. 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimere, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Boxter Springs, Kansas, - ; 
los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Lavis, Syracuse. 

In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd, Montreal, Ottawa! 
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Here’s a thorough-going insecticide program developed especially 
for fruit growers by Pennsalt—makers of Penco products. Penn- 
salt produces chemicals that go into Penco products right from the 
ground up—giving you high quality, superior results and low prices. 
Use this Penco program for effective control and bigger fruit profits. 


For worm control: PENCO WB-50%* with 50% DDT 


This DDT spray contains superior spreaders and stickers for better coverage 
and reduced run-off. Micron-sized for better suspension. 


KRY OCIDE* Natural Cryolite 


This famous cryolite insecticide has been a leader for 16 years. It will not steri- 
lize soil, upset natural insect balance, nor harm tender foliage or fruit. Not 
acutely toxic to man or animals, nor irritating to skin of sprayers and pickers. 
When in doubt, use Aryocide! 


For aphid control: PENCO* BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) 


W-12 Wettable Base has the very high Gamma Isomer content of 12%. Valu- 
able new addition to spray programs, especially for apple aphids (green, rosy, 
woolly) up to fruit formation. Conforms to Pennsalt’s rigid standards of quality 
and uniformity. 


For spider mites: PENPHOS (Parathion) 


Now in experimental stage is Pennsalt’s newest organic phosphate insecticide— 
Penphos (containing Parathion). Tests at Pennsalt’s Whitemarsh Research Labo- 
ratories show it holds great promise for control of various mites, spiders, aphids. 


* REG. Us Se PATs OF Fe 


Sal 
a\PENN 


For further details, write to 


SALT# 
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INSECTICIDE 


FERTILIZER WEED-KILLER 


While push button farming may seem remote, you can be sure that the 
Powell company is doing all it can to make agriculture easier and more 
profitable. 


To help you help the farmer, Powco Brand agricultural chemical research 
continues daily. These easy-to-use agricultural chemicals are pre-tesved 
for guaranteed effectiveness. Check the list new to see which ones can 
be of service to vou: 


POWCO BRAND STIMTOX “A”—Low Cost “Forti- 2,4-D FORMULATIONS—Effective in the control of 


JULY, 1948 


fied” agricultural Pyrethrum powder. 
PYRETHRUM POWDERS AND EXTRACTS 

DDT PRODUCTS 

JP 25—A liquid, water-miscible DDT con- 
centrate, 25% by weight technical DDT. 
JP 50—Dust concentrate containing 50% 
by weight of technical grade DDT. 

JP 50W—Wettable dust concentrate contaii- 
ing 50% by weight of technical grade DDT. 
Excellent suspensability. 


TECHNICAL DDT—Highest quality, powdered, and 
meeting government specifications. 


John Powell & Co. 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


weeds in cereal crops, etc. 
Sodium Salt of 2,4-D 
Isopropanolamine Salt of 2,4-D 
Isopropy! Ester of. 2,4-D Emulsion Concentrate 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE—A wide range of BHC 
products of varying gamma isomer content. Sold 
as dry dusts and wettable powders, oil soluble 
and water emulsion concentrates. 
ANTU—Alpha Naphthyl Thiourea, highly toxic, 
economical rodenticide. Kills rats in 12 to 48 
hours. Non-irritating to the skin. Sold in pure 
form or as 20° dust. 

Our laboratories and our technical knowledge 
of agricultural chemical problems are at your 
service. Let us know how we can help you 


Ine. 


CANADA: CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LTD., TORONTO - MONTREAL 


In Argentina—John Powell Y CIA, Condarco 1535, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Telephone 59, Paternal 0021. 
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and that’s 
only part 
of the story 


Here's the rest— 


¢ Concern over hazards arising from toxic 
insecticide residues remaining on edible 
truck and garden crops at time of harvest 
is paramount with growers and canners. 


* Cyclonene Insecticides leave no toxic residues! 


They Are Amazingly Effective! 


* Control of nearly all insects destructive to truck and garden 
crops is now definitely established. Full information is being 
distributed as rapidly as conditions permit. 

© For safety . . . for insect control with economy—look to 
Cyclonene-Rotenone, Cyclonene-Pyrethrins, and Cyclonene- 


Rotenone-Pyrethrins insecticides. 


ey & 


4., 99 


ay a, 28. tase 


IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Co, Lt 


with *yClonene-rote 
> insecticide, 


Write us today for your copy of U.S.I.’s new 
booklet on the Control of the Mexican Bean 
Beetle with Cyclonene-Rotenone Insecticides. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


sa eae 


Vanderhoof Avenue, Leaside 17, Toronto, Canada 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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NATION WIDE RAT CLEAN. up CAMPAIGN © 


Baker's ANTU 


ready for immediate shipment! 


Rats eat or destroy 200,000,000 bushels of grain in 
this country yearly—estimated by a Government 
Service. This is enough to feed millions of Europe’s 


hungry people. 


The Government is spearheading a coast-to-coast 
campaign against our estimated 137,000,000 rats— 
the U.S.D.A. and U.S. Fish and Waldlife Service 
cooperating. County agents are organizing com- 
munity Campaigns. 


A chief weapon to be used in this rat-battle will 
be ANTU. It is one of the most effective poisons 
known for the brown (Norway) rat—the most 
common species on farms and in towns of U. S. 


Fgh seal, 


In concentrations of 2 to 3%, ANTU is more readily 
accepted by rats than red squill. ANTU mixes evenly 
with baits of usual type—sticks to the feet and hair 
of rats when dusted in runways. It is somewhat toxic 
to dogs and pigs, but relatively non-toxic to most 
other domestic animals such as chickens, cats, etc. 


ANTU isa finely granulated gray powder—insoluble 
in water but slightly soluble in some organic sol- 
vents including ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, dioxane. 


Prepare to meet the demand for ANTU rat-killers 
which will result from the nation-wide campaign. 
Baker can supply manufacturers with ANTU for 
immediate delivery. Send today for details and prices. 


Write for our free bulletin which gives valuable 
facts on ANTU. Address Agricultural Chemical 
Division, J]. T. Baker Chemical Co., 66 South Main 
St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Purified Pyrethrum Extract, 20% 


pyrethrins—for aerosol 


Pure Pyrethrum Extract in odorless base: 


Pyrefume Super 20 (contains 2 grams pyrethrins per 100 cc) 
Pyrefume Super 30 *(contains 3 grams pyrethrins per 100 cc) 
Pyrefume Super 40 *(contains 4 grams pyrethrins per 100 cc) 
Pyrefume Super 60 *(contains 6 grams pyrethrins per 100 cc) 
Pyrefume Super 100 *(contains 10 grams pyrethrins per 100 cc) 


* Important savings in freight are possible with these concentrated extracts. 


Pyrefume is also available in pine oil, alcohol or ethylene dichloride base or in emulsifiable form. - 


Synergized Pyrethrum Extract: Pyrexcel 20 + Emulsifiable Pyrexcel 80 
Powdered Pyrethrum + Impregno 2% pyrethrins 
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‘OTHER PENICK INSECTICIDE BASES: 
PDT: ‘ ; '  Wetenone: é s 


50% Wettable Powder Liquid Extract A; + Z 
25% and 30% Oil Solutions 5% Emulsifiable * ‘a 
te 25% and 30% Emulsifiable Concentrates 5% Powdered Cube or Derris - a 
: . oe | 
_ Penicklor (chlordane): ‘ Fer Redent Control: “4 
ba 50% Wettable Powder . : Dethdiet Red Squill Powder 
" 46% Emulsifiable Concentrate he Rodine —— extract of red squill). na 
20% Oil Solution . ; es ae 4] 
Write us for complete information ees 
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COMMENTS 


\———{ NDICATIONS of a veritable war 
against the use of 2,4-D are being 
noted in various parts of the country. 
The State of Arkansas, for instance, 
last month seized all weed killer materials in 
certain areas, removing from dealers’ stocks con- 
siderable quantities of 2,4-D in both spray and 
dust form. About the same time the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority was forbidding the use of air- 
craft for applying 2,4-D, following increasing 
complaints on the part of cotton growers that 
drifting dust particles were damaging their crops. 
These particles were said to have journeyed up 
to 10 miles from rice fields which were being 
dusted. 

Even more serious legislation was made effec- 
tive in the State of Louisiana on July 1. This 
new Act prohibits “the importation, storage, sale 
and use of 2,4-D or any of its derivatives in dust 
form,” and also of 2,4-D esters. It forbids use 
of air jet, air blast or turbine blower spray 
equipment for applying 2,4-D. Handlers, 
retailers and jobbers of 2,4-D must file with the 
state monthly reports of who buys the material, 
along with other information.. In other words, 
use of 2,4-D is completely hamstrung in 
Louisiana. 


There is no question about the potential 
dangers of using this new agricultural weapon, 
particularly when it is permitted to get into the 
hands of persons who have little knowledge about 
its action and the proper time and place to use 
it. We hope that these actions will be of tempor- 
ary duration, until a way is found to allow 
responsible people to use the material in a safe 
and proper manner. 

In the meantime, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is studying the situation, with some 
of its weed experts making test flights to deter- 
mine the drift of 2,4-D dusts and sprays from 
different altitudes and under varying wind con- 
ditions. Their findings are expected to form a 
basis for further action in the safeguarding of 
crops. 

Taking the long view, solution of the 2,4-D 
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problem seems to lie not so much in regulation 
as in education on the part of those who use 
the material. This may mean labels with 
even more information, but that is a study in 
itself. From the ones we have seen, it would be 
difficult to think of many more warnings or 
instructions to add. And it would also be a 
problem to find space for more words. In the 
meantime, we hope, no more hysterical action 
will be taken with 2,4-D. 


N attempt to re-examine the new 

organic insecticides and establish both 

their values and limitations on the 

basis of reliable scientific investigation, 
is getting under way with the Agricultural In- 
secticide and Fungicide Association spearheading 
the move. That such action is greatly needed is 
seen by abundant evidence on all sides. Any 
success in cutting through the maze of conflict- 
ing reports on toxicity, on effectiveness, on 
danger to man and warm-blooded animals should 
be welcomed not only by agriculture but by the 
industry itself. 

An over-all committee has been formed to 
coordinate all available scientific data on the 
organics. This group will make a study of the 
problems which have been created by the intro- 
duction of the new organic pesticides, and will 
attempt to solve such problems. The AIF As- 
sociation has extended invitations to all 48 state 
experiment stations and departments of agricul- 
ture to send copies of their reports and research 
on organics. Although this information is neces- 
sarily incomplete because of the rapid and con- 
tinual introduction of new pesticides and herbi- 
cides, such a collection will represent probably 
the largest mass of information yet to come 
before a reviewing committee. 

The centralization of information regarding 
the new organics will be of great help in un- 
tangling the conflicting data. It may be found 
that there is not as much actual conflict as many 
think, but rather misunderstanding of termino- 
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logy in various parts of the country. At any 
rate, actions of some of the country’s foremost 
authorities in getting together on the subject for 
the purpose of reaching definite conclusions, 
eventually is bound to bring some sort of order 
out of the present situation. 


ROSPECTS for a continued rise in 
fertilizer production and in_ the 
demand for plant food products 
were described as good at the recent 
meetings of the two national associations last 
month. Maurice H. Lockwood told the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association that the industry 
may expect another eight percent increase in 
volume for the coming year, barring strikes or 
other handicaps; and Senator Scott W. Lucas, 
speaking before the American Plant Food 
Council, assured the industry that “Plant food 
materials . . . are going to have to be used more 
than ever to develop safer and more profitable 
systems of farming.”’ Added up, the two state- 
ments make sense, for the conservation of soils 
and the rehabilitation of large areas of land will 
require great quantities of fertilizer materials 
not only for the present, but on a continuing 
basis. Therefore, the conclusion appears inevit- 
able that the industry must increase production 
to keep up with universal needs. 


Numerous factors enter into the current 
expansion of the fertilizer industry, but under- 
lying it all is the worldwide need for food for a 
steadily increasing population. The industry has 
reason to regard the picture with optimism. The 
U.S., a nation with no more virgin land to 
exploit and with much of its farm land wear- 
ing out, is faced with the necessity of making 
each workable acre produce more than ever 
before. The farmer therefore has no alternative 
but to use more fertilizer materials not only on 
old acreages, but also on areas which up to the 
present time had apparently needed little if any 
chemical plant food. 


There was every indication at both recent 
conventions that the fertilizer industry realizes 
fully its sobering responsibilities, and that it can 
and intends to meet them alone and unaided by 
government assistance. Heavy attendance and 
discussion at the convention business sessions 
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was eloquent of this. Total attendance at the 
two meetings, incidentally, was over 900 persons 

. . over twice the number who represented the 
industry just a few years ago. 


One of the foremost examples of what private 
initiative can do toward meeting a pressing 
need, is the record made by the fertilizer industry 
during the past years. As long ago as 1946, the 
industry doubled its 1935-39 prewar average, 
and increased that figure even more in 1947. 
Barring handicaps beyond the control of indus- 
try, such as labor difficulties and transportation 


. bottlenecks during the period, the record would 


have been even more impressive. 


Only the future can tell, of course, where the 
continuing demand for fertilizer will taper off, 
but it is evident that whenever the time comes, 
the drop is not likely to be great. The cash value 
of commercial fertilizer in growing better and 
more profitable crops has been too well demon- 
strated to most American farmers. 


FTER checking the market prices for 
certain insecticide materials, we begin 
to wonder if normal profit incentive 
has fled from the insecticide business. 
Demand for some products has not been as 
active as it might have been, but this alone does 
not seem to be sufficient reason for what appears 
to be unreasonably low prices in some instances, 
—prices which tend to unsettle and unbalance 
the entire market. 


For prices which are unnecessarily high, we 
hold no brief. But, neither do we believe that 
too low prices in the case of commodities such 
as insecticides are of any real eventual benefit to 
the ultimate user. The chain of economic events 
which follows under these conditions needs no 
detailed explanation. Some suppliers are priced 
out of the picture and in the long run the con- 
sumer, the farmer in this case, gets it right in the 
neck. Far better it would be to our way of 
thinking if the farmer today, when he can afford 
it if he ever could, paid a few cents more per 
pound as insurance for his own future. And we 
feel that sound agricultural economics supports 
this view. Cut-throat markets invariably bring 
cut-throat quality deterioration. 
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~~ Dr. S. E. A. McCallan 


are so commonly grouped to- 

gether, not only in discussions 
but also in general handling and sales, 
that it is not surprising the difference 
between them is sometimes kept none 
too clearly in mind. Insecticides of 
course are chemical preparations to 
control insect pests, and fungicides 
similarly, are to control fungus dis- 
eases. However, fungi are not insects, 
and insecticides will not control plant 
diseases caused by fungi even though 
unfortunately, they are sometimes 
used for this purpose. 


OF on, he and insecticides 


Cause of Disease 

N order to understand more fully 

how we set about controlling plant 
disease by the application of fungi- 
cides, it is well to consider what 
causes the diseases in the first place. 
Diseases in plants are caused by three 
main agencies, fungi, bacteria, and 
viruses. The fungi are themselves 
plants, but because they lack the 
chlorophyll or green coloring matter 
of the so-called higher plants, they 
must live as parasites on other living 
plants or else on dead plant and 
animal remains. When they attack 
the living plants they cause diseases 
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Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant Research 


Yonkers, New York 


of more or less serious consequences. 
Common fungi such as the mush- 
rooms, mildews, and molds are very 
familiar. The main body of the fun- 
gus, coresponding to the stem, roots 
and leaves of higher plants is the 
thread-like mycelium. In time the 
mycelium produces its seeds, or as 
they are called spores. These are 
microscopic in size, produced in im- 
mense quantities and are blown 
around in the wind and splashed by 
rain. If they alight on a plant which 
is susceptible to their attacks, they 
will germinate and penetrate the 
plant, causing a diseased condition. 
The diseases vary greatly—-some may 
be merely local, others may involve 
and kill the whole plant. However, 
in general, once a fungus is inside the 
plant little can be done to control it. 
The only way to destroy it, is to 
destroy all the infected part of the 
plant. Thus the main principle of 
controlling plant diseases by fungi- 
cides is to protect the healthy plant 
by applying a protective coating of 
chemical spray or dust over the sur- 
face. Thus when a fungus attacks, it 
will be killed or prevented from 
germinating and infecting the plant. 
Timeliness in spraying and dusting is 


most important, for the fungicides 
must be applied before the fungus 
invasion. In the case of fruit trees, 
the spray schedules as worked out by 
the various state experiment stations 
emphasize this timeliness and show 
not only what to spray but especially 
when to spray. With important vege- 
table crops such as potatoes it is usu- 
ally necessary to spray or dust every 
week or ten days to keep the foliage 
covered with a protective fungicide. 

The fungi are not limited in 
their attacks to foliage but all parts 
are susceptible. Seeds frequently 
carry spores which will infect the 
sprouting seeds. In many cases seed 
decay may be prevented and a high 
emergence of seedlings obtained by 
treating the seeds with appropriate 
chemical dust. If the seed is actually 
infected, however, seed protectant 
chemicals or disinfectants will usu- 
ally not be effective. Instead, in a 
few cases special hot water immersion 
treatments are given, but generally 
such seed had better be destroyed. 
Many fungi live most of their lives 
in the soil but can attack the root 
systems of plants and cause wilts of 
varying kinds. Such diseases cannot 
be controlled by spraying or dusting 
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the foliage. In a few instances they 
may be eradicated from the soil by 
the use of suitable soil fumigants, but 
often this is not practical for large 
areas. Some fungi are very limited 
in their attacks and will infect only 
certain varieties of a given plant, 
others will infect all plants of a given 
family such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, turnip, 
radish, etc. Others, especially the soil 
fungi, can attack many different kinds 
of plants, which is an unfortunate 
situation. 

The bacteria, while of prime 
importance in causing human disease, 
are secondary to the fungi so far as 
plant diseases are concerned. The 
bacteria, similar to the 
fungi, are usually single cell organ- 


somewhat 


isms which multiply very rapidly by 
the simple process of dividing in two. 
They also can attack all parts of the 
plant. At present few plant diseases 
caused by bacteria are amenable to 
control by chemical sprays or dusts, 
i.e. bactericides, though it is to he 
expected that in time research will 


discover effective bactericidal com- 
ponds for application on plants. 
The viruses are now con- 


sidered to belong to that border land 
between the animate and inanimate 
world. They are too small to be seen 
under any ordinary microscope, and 
have been identified as highly complex 
proteins in nature. Plants infected 
with virus diseases are typically mot- 
tled or yellowed. They are spread 
commonly by the feeding of insects 
and since there are as yet no effective 
chemicals for their direct control, the 
application of chemicals here is limited 
to the use of insecticides in an at- 
tempt to control the virus-carrying 
insects. 

Until relatively few years ago 
the field of fungicides was limited and 
fairly simple, but with the advent of 
the fixed coppers and wettable sul- 
furs, and especially the organic fungi- 
cides there are now many more to 
keep in mind. The introduction of 
new ones at a fairly rapid pace 
complicates matters further. From a 
chemical point of view there are fom 
main groups of fungicides, those con- 
taining as the chief active ingredient 
either sulfur, copper, or mercury, and 
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lastly, the large and very broad group 
called the “organics.” Strictly speak- 
ing one should set up a class of 
metallo organics, which are “hybrids,” 
but for the sake of convenience such 
shall be considered under the organics 
excepting the organic mercuries. 
There are also a few metalic com- 
pounds such as zinc, chromium, and 
cadmium, which are just beginning to 
enter the agricultural fungicide field 
and which may become of increasing 
importance. In the discussion of fungi- 
cides, there will be frequent occasion 
to mention as examples various trade- 
marked products. It should not be in- 
ferred that these are the only materials 
most 


available nor necessarily the 


effective. 


Sulfur Fungicides 

ULFUR is the original fungicide, 

its first use probably antedating 
written history. At present some 150,- 
000,000 pounds are consumed annu- 
ally for this purpose in the United 
States. Sulfur is also an insecticide 
and for both fungicidal and insecti- 
cidal purposes it is available in three 
main sulfur dust, modified 
sulfurs of various kinds, and lime sul- 
fur. In modern processes the sulfur 
dust is ground to produce a very 
firmly divided powder that will pass 
through a 325-mesh screen, since it 
has been found that the finer sulfur 
particles are more effective. This type 


forms: 


of sulfur of course is applied as a 
dust. 

The modified sulfurs consti- 
tute a large group of wettable or 
paste sulfurs prepared by different 
methods but with the common object- 
ive that they may be readily wetted 
and dispersed for use as a spray. The 
particle size varies in general accord: 
ing to the method of manufacture. 
Flotation sulfurs are obtained from 
coal gas purification and possess one 
of the finest of particle sizes. Most 
flotation sulfurs are in paste form. 
Sulfurs produced by the emulsifica- 
tion and atomization of molten sulfur 
also have particles of the finest size 
and are said to be very uniform. 
Examples of these are “Mike™ and 
“Magnetic 70. Micronized sulfurs 
such as “Micro Spray,” “Micronized™ 
and “Mulsoid™ are prepared in special 


impact and air separator mills. Sulfur 
dusts prepared in the conventional 
grinding mills have somewhat coarser 
particles and include the largest num- 
ber of wettable sulfurs. An unusual 
type of modified sulfur, i.e. “Kolofog™ 
is made from the fused product of 
sulfur and colloidal bentonite (a clay.) 

Lime sulfur is prepared by 
boiling together sulfur and milk of 
lime. The active ingredients are gen- 
erally considered to be the polysul- 
phides. measure of 
quality is usually specified by the 
specific gravity, 32° Baume being 
standard. This is diluted considerably 
before use. Industrially-made lime 
sulfur is definitely superior to the 
home-made product. Lime sulfur that 
has dried and decomposed on the 
sprayed plant is said to have the 
finest of all sulfur particles and is the 
most toxic. It must be used with the 
greatest caution since it it more likely 
to burn plants, presumably due to its 
polysulfide content. 

Sulfur fungicides are used 
extensively on the fruit crops such 
as, apple, pear, peach, cherry, and 
plum. They are also widely used on 


However, the 


most 


certain ornamentals such as roses and 
in general to control the powdery mil- 
dew type of fungus disease on all 
kinds of plants. Sulfur ordinarily is 
not used on vegetable crops nor as a 
Sulfur in dust or 
compatible with 


seed treatment. 
wettable 
most common insecticides and fungi- 
cides except the oil sprays. Lime sul- 
fur, however, is incompatible with 
many other sprays and must be used 
with much caution. 


form is 


Copper Fungicides 
ITH the accidental and clas 
WV sical discovery of Bordeaux 
mixture in France 66 years ago, the 
important copper fungicides were in- 
troduced. Despite a very large amount 
of research, Bordeaux mixture still re- 
mains the outstanding copper fungi- 
cide. Some 100,000,000 pounds of 
copper sulfate are used annually in 
the United States in the preparation 
of copper fungicides. 

Bordeaux mixture is prepared 
by mixing together a copper sulfate 
solution and suspension of hydrated 
lime, one or both being in dilute form. 
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The formula is expressed thus: 8-8- 
100, meaning 8 lbs. copper sulfate 
pentahydrate, 8 Ibs. lime and water to 
make 100 gals. spray. There are many 
modifications of this formula usually 
to give less copper sulfate and also 
sometimes less lime. The more finely 
divided forms of copper sulfate such 
as “snow” are preferred since the 
crystals go more rapidly into solution. 
Stock concentrations of copper sul- 
fate and hydrated lime may be pre- 
pared in advance, but the final mixing 
is not done until just before use as 
the Bordeaux mixture is not stable. 
There are various preparations of 
dried or paste Bordeaux on _ the 
market, but unlike lime sulfur these 
industrially -prepared mixtures gener- 
ally are not considered as effective 
as the well prepared home-made mix- 
tures, although more convenient to 
handle. Probakly one of the greatest 
virtues of Bordcaux mixture is its 
almost perfect physical condition and 
ability to stick to sprayed foliage 
through excessive weathering. 
Because Bordeaux is a ve y 
strong fungicide and likely to injure 
plants, not only from the copper but 
also from the lime, and also because it 
is Messy to prepare, many attempt; 
have keen made to develop substitutes, 
and the so-caled “insoluble” or “fixed 
copper” fungicides have come into 
being. These fixed coppers may be 
classified into four genera! types: (a) 
hasic sulfates, including such prepara- 
tions as the tribasic copper sulfates, 
e.g. the “Tennessee Tribasic™ ser-es, 
while other basic sulfates are “Basi- 
cop” and “Bordow,” (b) the basic 
chlorides such as copper oxychloride, 
e.g. “Compound A,” “Cupro K.” 
and “C.O.C.S.," (c) oxides, as the 
red and yellow cuprous oxides, e.-2. 
“Cuprocide,” and (d) a miscellaneous 
group of copper silicates, phosphates, 
zeolites, etc. such as “Copsoil” and 
“Copper Hydro 40.° The copper 
oxychlorides are considered to be the 
most effective in disease control but 
likewise also somewhat more toxic to 
foliage. The sulfates and chlorides 
are the most widely used. The fixed 
copper fungicides are available both 
as sprays and as dusts and in general 
they are less injurious than Bordeaux 
mixture, more convenient to handle, 
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and for many uses give good disease 
control. They are frequently com- 
bined with insecticides, with which 
they have a wider compatibility than 
Bordeaux. 

The copper sprays and dus:<s 
have been used especially on potatoes, 
other vegetables, grapes, on tree fruits 
to a limited extent (injury here is a 
possible factor), and on ornamentals. 
Only two copper fungicides are com- 
monly used as seed treatments. Cup- 
rous oxide is especially effective on 
vegetable and ornamental seed except 
on members of the cabbage family 
where it is injurious and should not 
be applied. Copper carbonate dust 
has been used extensively as a seed 
grain treatment particularly to control 
bunt of wheat: however, it has heen 
largely replaced by the organic mer- 
cury treatments. 


Mercury Fung‘e:des 

ERCURY is one of the most 
| es of all elements to the 
fungi. Mercuric chloride, mercuric 
oxide and mercurous chloride have 
had limited use as dips for tubers, 
seeds, and other plant parts. How- 
ever, the outstanding use of mercury 
began with the discovery in Germany, 
at the beginning of World War I, of 
the effectiveness of certain organic 
mercury compounds. These were sub- 
sequently introduced into the United 
States. They have been developed 
under the trade names of “Semesan™ 
or “Ceresan™ or modifications of these: 
The active ingredient is ethyl mercury 
chloride or phosphate, or hydroxymer- 
curicchlorophenol, or  nitrophenol. 
These compounds are being used ex- 
tensively as seed, tuber, bulb, ete. 
treatments, and the different prepara- 
tions have been found most advan- 
tageous for certain specific applica- 
tions. Another organic mercury 
preparation, phenyl mercuric cyana- 
mide, sold as “Barbak C,” is used 
particularly as a seed corn treatmen*. 
The organic mercury compounds in 
certain cases Fecause of their volat l> 
nature are able to penetrate beneath 
the seed coat and destroy the fungi 
in infected grain. Because of the 
high toxicity of mercury to humans 
and animals these chemicals must be 
handled with care, and of course 


treated tubers or seed cannot be used 
for feed. 


Very recently organic mercury 
compounds have been introduced ex- 
perimentally as sprays for fruit trees 
and plants in foliage under the general 
name of “Puratized.” The active in- 
gredient of the most prominent is 
phenyl mercury triethanol ammonium 
lactate. The amount of mercury 
actually applied is very small. 
Promising results have been obtained 
on apples and ornamentals. The toxi- 
city hazard to humans when used on 
food crops needs further clarification 


Miscellaneous Inorganics 


ARIOUS heavy metals are 
known to possess high fungi- 
cidal value such as silver, cadmium 
chromium, lead, and arsenic, but as yet 
few have found practical applications. 
Zine oxide has limited use as a seed 
treatment but is generally inferior 
to other standard treatments. Prelim- 
inary results with a new scries of 
chromate complexes containing other 
heavy metals indicate that they may 
have promising uses in a variety of 
agricultural fungicide applications. 


Organic Fungicides 


FEW years ago the only or- 

ganic compound with any sub- 
stantial application as an agricultural 
fungicide was formaldehyde which 
was used for seed and soil treatments. 
Now, however, as the result of exten- 
sive research by the chemical industry 
and experiment stations, many new 
organics show promise. A number 
of different types of organic com- 
pounds have been found to possess 
marked fungicidal properties. Many 
of these of course are still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but some have es- 
tablished a place for themselves. It 
is to be expected that new ones will 
continue to appear to replace in part 
at least the older sulfur and copper 
fungicides. A disadvantage and 
handicap of most organic fungicides 
is their higher cost per pound in 
comparison with sulfur or even cop- 


Q 


per. However some are showing 


superior performance or are suffici- 


(Turn to Page 77) 
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ISCUSSIONS 
conservation, 
terials as tools in agricultural 

research, an agricultural editors 

forum, and talks by a U.S. Senator 
and Congressman formed the high 
lights of the third annual convention 
of the American Plant Food Council 
held at The Greenbrier, While Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. The meeting 


covering 
radioactive ma- 


was a four-day affair, beginning June 
13. The Council's annual banquet 
was held Tuesday evening, and on 
the previous evening the sound movie, 
“First in the Hearts of Farmers,’ was 
shown. 

Clifton A. Woodrum, presi- 
dent of the A.P.F.C. presented the 
opening address Monday morning, 
pointing out the basic importance of 
agriculture in general, and stating that 
it is actually “big business,” a 100 
billion dollar industry. He said that 
the time has come for the fertilizer 
industry to “drop its timidity,” and to 
make its heard. He urged 
business men in general and the ferti- 
lizer industry in particular to support 
sound government and to take an 
increased interest in its function. 

Perhaps the keynote of the 
entire meeting was sounded at the 
agricultural editors’ forum held at 
breakfast time Tuesday morning. 
Taking part in the discussion were 
four nationally-known magazine edi- 
tors: Paul C. Johnson, Chicago, 
Prairie Farmer; Carroll P. Streeter, 
Philadelphia, Farm Journal: Dr. L. 


voice 
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R. Neel, Nashville, Tenn., Southern 
Agriculturist; and Dr. Paul D. San- 
ders, Richmond, Va., Southern 
Planter. Dr. Sanders, president of 
the American Agricultura! Editors’ 
Association, acted as moderator. 
Louis H. Wilson, A.P.F.C. director 
of information, and editor cf the 
Plant Food Journal, presided at the 
session, introducing other eJitors and 


New Members of A.P.F.C. 
Board of Directors 
(Terms Expiring June 30, 1951) 


Paul Speer, New York City 
(U.S. Potash Company) 

Ralph B. Douglass, Norfolk, Va. 
(Smith-Douglass Company) 

J. F. Doetsch, New York City 
(Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp.) 
A. F. Reed, El Dorado, Arkansas 

(Lion Oil Company) 

Wm. R. Thurston, Joplin, Missouri 
(Thurston Chemical Company) 

A. D. Strobhar, Savannah Georgia 
(Southern Fertilizer and Chemi- 
cal Company) 

W. T. Steele, Jr., Richmond Va. 
(Cooperative Fertilizer Service, 
Inc.) 

W. T. Wright. Norfolk, Va. 

(F. S. Royster Guano Company) 


Executive Committee 
Members 
For the fiscal year 1948-49 


Fred J. Woods, Chairman—Tampa. 
Florida (Gulf Fertilizer Co.) 
W. T. Wright, Norfolk Va. 
(F. S. Royster Guano Company) 
Paul Speer, New York City 
(U.S. Potash Company) 
A. F. Reed, El Dorado, Arkansas 
(Lion Oil Company) 


R. C. Simms, New York City 
(Naco Fertilizer Company) 


2 


radio reporters who were present in 
the audience. 

The role of farmers in private 
enterprise was the general theme pur- 
sued by the editors. Dr. Sanders 
termed the American farmer as “the 
very essence of the free enterprise 
system.” He said that they are men 
who “feel the pride of ownership 
and responsibility of service,” but re- 
gretted that in many cases they have 
been denied the better things of life 
in the way of physical conveniences, 
and have not received many of the 
honors due their group for the con- 
tribution they have made. 

“A strong agriculture and a 
better understanding between the 
farmer and the businessman are major 
factors in preserving the competitive 
free enterprise system as we know it 
in America... . the interest of indus- 
try and the interest of the farmer are 
identical .. . inseparable,” he said. 

Mr. Johnson warned that “the 
time may not be far distant when 
the farmer, whose business and out- 
look are the essence of private enter- 
prise, may find socialistic forces 
moving in on him at an alarming 
rate.’ He observed further, that when 
such forces do come, they “will be 
flying the flag of soil conservation.” 
The delicate task of achieving an 
effective soil conservation program 
without granting government sweep- 
ing powers to do a quick job, was 
weighed by Mr. Johnson. He stated 
that many business leaders have al- 
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Clifton A. Woodrum, center, 
president of the A.P.FC., intro- 
duces J. A. Howell, executive vice- 
president of Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., 
(right) to Dr. Francis P. Gaines, 
president of Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. Dr. 
Gaines was the principal speaker 
at the A.P.F.C. annual banquet 
held on June 15. (APFC Photo) 
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lowed their zeal for conservation to 
overbalance their belief in private 
enterprise to the extent that they ad- 
vocate coercive measures that would 
soon remove agriculture from the field 
of private enterprise. Yet, these same 
leaders wage a never-ending fight 
against the government's encroaching 
on their own right to do business, he 
said. The same attitude is sometimes 
seen in farmers, too, even though they 
are themselves excellent custodians of 
the land and have grown prosperous 
under the present system. Even so, 
they will blithely advocate controls 
which would eventually rob them of 
all rights of independent decision. 
Mr. Johnson expressed hope that the 
farmer will choose the more difficult, 
but democratic way, to achieve higher 
production and assure America of 
better soil 100 years hence. He em- 
phasized that the farmer must bear 
the responsibility, but to do this with 
intelligence, a selling job must be done 
so that he may see the value of such 
independent effort. He outlined for 
industry a “great deal of work,” much 
of which must be done jointly, before 
“government bureaucrats” take over 
the task. 

Mr. Streeter stated in his talk 
that farmers at the present time are 
tired of “big government.” They are 
the number one capitalists, wholly 
favoring private enterprise. However, 
there is no assurance that they will 
always be that way, he warned. “I 
am not saying that farmers . . . are 
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about to switch over suddenly from 
their traditional stand for individual 
freedom to clamor for big government 
and statism,” Mr. Streeter added. 
“They will never do it so long as 
they can get a decent break from the 
private enterprise system,” he said. 

If industry’s leaders are to 
keep farmers allied with them in 
defense of the private enterprise sys- 
tem, the “first tactic is to help keep 
agriculture prosperous” and secondly, 
“make that system work before the 
farmers’ eyes.” He emphasized that 
right now is the time for industry to 
make friends with farmers. “Right 
now is the time when action will 
pay off.” Farmers are pretty well con- 
vinced by now that 135,000,000 
people, free to make their own decisi- 
ons will make fewer mistakes than 135 
bureaucrats, he concluded. 

Dr. Neel, in continuing the 
discussion in a similar vein, reminded 
that the farmer is interested in free 
enterprise not only in his profession, 
but equally so in the same system for 
industry and commerce. “The world 
is reverting to socialism and the in- 
fection has reached our shores,” he 
added. “As a nation, we must make 
a determined fight to retain our free- 
dom just as our forefathers fought 
to establish it here in the wilderness. 

“It is the interest of all that 
the line be held for private enterprise 
where it is now. The making of 
further inroads into the field by Gov- 
ernment should be done with greatest 


deliberation and only when every 
possible effort is made to avoid such 
a step.” He praised the fertilizer 
industry as having done “a great job,” 
adding that “as in other United States 
industries, they have led the way for 
the rest of the world.” 


Fight Against Hunger 
ENATOR Scott W. Lucas, (D- 
Ill.) in his prepared address 
stated that manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of plant foods are going to 
have to work hard in the fight against 
world hunger. “Plant food materials 
for conservation and improvement of 
the soil are going to have to be used 
more than ever to develop safer and 
more profitable systems of farming . . 
. we need a national fertilizer policy 
than fits the long term objectives of 
agriculture. Such a policy should be 
directed toward the adoption of a 
better system and the development by 
private industry of production facili- 
ties to supply farmers with the ma- 
terials they need,” the Senator said. 
He stated further that al- 
though much has been done in helping 
the farmer produce more, we have 
lagged behind in improving the 
mechanics of distributing farm pro- 
duce. Progress is being made along this 
line, however, under the research and 
marketing act. “We must now find 
new and extended uses for agricul- 
tural products,” he continued. 

“Research on the development 
of new methods for the industrial 
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use of edible crops for nun-food uses 
or for new food and feed uses has an 
important place in any agricultural 
program,” he said in emphasizing that 
“agriculture needs a permanent long- 
range program.” 


Work for Everyone 
R. R. E. Yoder, field research 
supervisor of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
told the convention that “The prob- 
lems of soil productivity maintenance 
or soil conservation are of vital sig- 


With the camera at A.P.F.C. meeting: 
top row, left to right: Harry B. Caldwell, 
Master N. C. State Grange: Judge Wood- 
rum, J. C. Crissey, president, Coop. 
GLF Soil Building Service, Inc., Ithaca, 
N.Y.; and C. B. Robertson, president. 
Robertson Chemical Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Second photo: A. P. Sale, Jr., Coopera- 
tive Fertilizer Service, Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; Walter S. Hupp, vice president. 
Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md.; and 
W. T. Steele, Ir, Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Va. 

Second row: Dr. John R. Tavlor, Jr.. 
agronomist, American Plant Food Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C.; W. T. Hart, chief, 
Fertilizer Section, Office of Materials 
Distribution, Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Dr. Robert E. Yoder, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. Second photo: Al 
Woods, Ir. Potash Company of 
America; Jeff D. Stewart, Federal Chemi- 
cal Co., Louisville, Ky.; and P. C. Aus- 
ley, Potash Company of America, New 
York. 

Third row: Dr. L. R. Neel, editor, 
“Southern  Agriculturist.” Nashville, 
Tenn.; Paul C. Johnson, editor, “Prairie 
Farmer.” Chicago; and Leroy Donald. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. Second 
photo: Malcolm E. Hunter, general sales 
manager, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Va.; G. T. Cunning- 
ham, Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. 
Ga., and John V. Collis, president. 
Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Fourth row: W. T. Wright. vice- 
president of F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; and Fred J. Woods, vice 
president of Gulf Fertilizer Co., Tampa. 
Fla. Second photo: Carroll P. Streeter, 
managing editor, “The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia; Paul C. Johnson: Donald 
G. Lerch, director of agricultural 
(“Country Journal”) Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Washington, D.C.; and 
Dr. Paul D. Sanders, president of the 
American Agriculture Editors’ Associa- 
tion and editor of “The Southern 
Planter.” 

Bottom row: Al Baker, Jr., Bradley & 
Baker, New York. chairman of the 
A.P.F.C. Golf tournament; and Mrs. Fred 
J. Woods display two of the numerous 
prizes awarded winners. Second photo: 
Dr. Frank W. Parker. assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. U. S. D. A.. 
Beltsville, Md., making his address at 
the meeting; Third photo: father and 
daughter; Mrs. 'ean Bumstead, Roanoke, 
Va. with her father, George E. Petitt. 
vice president of Potash Company of 
America, New York. 
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nificance to all areas of our society 
since it is from the land resources 
that the nation primarily derives the 
three basic necessities of life—food, 
clothing and shelter.” 


A sound conservation program 
must not only touch the one family 
that makes its living on the land, but 
also must drive home the significance 
of conservation of soil and water re- 
sources to the five urban families 
that depend on the land for food and 
fibre,” he emphasized. 

Dr. Yoder declared that “the 
door is open for selling not only ferti- 
lizer but also a continuous, sound 
program of conservation education in 
which fertilizer usage is present as a 
‘key’ to the basic problems of filling 
fully the food and fibre needs of the 
nation while moving forward toward 
true conservation of land resources.” 

In discussing the heavy pro- 
duction of Ohio agriculture during 
the war years, Dr. Yoder attributed 
from 20 to 30 percent of this yield to 
the “contribution of commercial fer- 
tilizers.” 

Representative August H. An- 
dresen, Minnesota, told the A.P.F.C. 
group Tuesday morning that the 
Federal Government should initiate 
policies to encourage abundant pro- 
duction in every field of endeavor 
under our traditional American sys- 
tem. He predicted that the 80th Con- 
gress which was nearing the end of 
its session at that time, will go down 
in history as a Congress of achieve- 
ment. “From its inception in January, 
1947, the majority has progressively 
removed the shackles of government 
controls and regimentation of business 
and the people.” He pointed out some 
of the difficulties in the agricultural 
field resulting from shortages of 
labor, implements and fertilizer ma- 
terials, and discussed at length the 
European Recovery Program which 
he charged does not always feed the 
hungry people for whom the relief 
materials are intended, since these 
peoples usually lack the funds to pur- 
chase the American supplied goods 
in many of the countries included in 
ERP. 

He called upon the U.S. Gov- 
ernment not to limit its fight to de- 
stroy communism in other parts of 


the world at the expense of overlook- 
ing communist infiltration at home. 
“We must continue our efforts to 
remove from public service all per- 
sons who seek to destroy our freedom 
and form of government . . . . Com- 
munists everywhere should be exposed 
to the light of day.’ He declared that 
we must get our house in order. for 
the eventual “day of reckoning,” by 
instituting sound policies today. 


Radioactivity as Tool 
HAT developments in the field 
of radioactive materials are lend- 

ing themselves as powerful research 
tools in agriculture, and that such 
findings “will be used extensively 
and have considerable effect on ferti- 
lizer practices” was asserted by Dr. 
Frank W. Parker, assistant chief of 
the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Beltsville, Md. Explaining soil- 
fertilizer research with radioactive 
materials, made possible with the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, Dr. 
Parker said that it has become clear 
that the public interest would be 
served if a thorough study were made 
of the influence of these materials 
on plants when applied to the soil, 
and that accordingly a grant from 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been made to support such a project. 
He explained the two fields into 
which use of radioactive materials 
has been divided. The first deals 
with the possible use of these materials 
in fertilizers to influence plant 
growth; and the other lies in re- 
search where the effects of plant nutri- 
ent elements may be traced accurately. 
Dr. Parker predicted not only that 
radioactive materials will be used 
more extensively, but that they will 
bring about changes in fertilizer pro- 
duction and use. 

The manner in which the 
radio-elements are detected and 
traced in the soil, through the plant, 
and in the animal was explained by 
Dr. Parker. These materials, he said 
differ from ordinary elements only 
in that the former give off a radiation 
as they disintegrate. “Thus we could 
fertilize a soil with radio-superphos- 
phate, grow clover, feed the clover to 


(Turn to Page 75) 
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Chemical Assay of 


TETRAETHYL 


PYROPHOSPHATE 


is the principal active ingredient 

of the mixture (1) which has 
been called hexaethyl tetraphosphate. 
Other ingredients which are relatively 
inactive are ethyl metaphosphate and 
triethyl orthophosphate. There is 
some evidence that pentaethyl tri- 
phosphate is present in the mixture as 
another active constituent. The princi- 
pal insecticidal activity, however, is 
due to the tetraethyl pyrophosphate. 


TT ste peice pyrophosphate 


As originally manufactured by 
the Schrader process (2) the so-called 
hexaethyl tetraphosphate may be 
represented by this equation: 


(1) 3 (C,H;),;PO,+POCI,> 
3 C.H;Cl+-(C.H;),P,O,, 


The original procedure as given above 
was modified (1) by increasing the 
proportion of triethyl orthophosphate 
to give a reaction product of higher 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate content and 
consequently of higher 
activity : 


biological 


(2) 5 (C.H;),.PO,+POCI, 3 
3 C.H,Cl-+3 (C.H,),P.O, 


Insecticidal end-products con- 

tetraethyl pyrophosphates 
similar to those obtained by equations 
1 and 2 have been made by a process 
patented by Woodstock (3). This 
process utilizes phosphoric anhydride 
in place of the phosphorous oxychlor- 
ide to react with triethyl orthophos- 
phate as follows: 


taining 


(3) 2(C.H;),PO,+P.0,3 
(C.H;).P,O,, 

(4) 4(C.H;),PO,+P.0.3 
3 (C,H;),P.O, 
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In all cases the reaction 
products given by the above equations 
are mixtures which, upon elementary 
analysis, approximate the empirical 
formulas indicated. The products of 
the above reactions contain in differ- 
ent proportions triethyl orthophos- 
phate, ethyl metaphosphate and tetra- 
ethyl pyrophosphate, the latter com- 
pound when applied in aqueous 
medium accounting for substantially 
all of the biological activity. The 
method which has been described (1) 
for the isolation of tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate from these reaction mix- 
tures was based upon the differ- 
ential hydrolysis of a given mixture 
followed by solvent extraction of the 
largely unhydrolyzed tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate and tricthyl orthophos- 
phate. The proportion of tetraethy! 
pyrophosphate to triethyl orthophos- 
phate in the extractive may be 
determined by (a) direct separation 
through vacuum distillation, (b) 
refractive index determination (if all 
traces of solvent are removed) or (c) 
titration with standard alkali of the 
diethyl orthophosphoric acid produced 
by hydrolyzing the teraethyl pyro- 
phosphate without effecting hyrolysis 
of the triethyl orthophosphate. Experi- 
ment has shown us that method (c) 
gives the most conveniently reproduc- 
ible results and this was therefore 
selected as a basis for tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate analysis. 


Procedure 


WO grams of sample is weighed 
out to the nearest milligram by 
means of a weighing pipette into a 
dry 125 ml. Erlenmeyer flask and the 


flask is immediately stoppered. The 
stopper is removed and approximately 
30 grams of finely crushed ice are 
introduced. At this moment, the time 
is noted or an interval timer set for 
60 minutes is turned on. After intro- 
duction of the ice,.a strip of Congo 
Red paper is introduced and, while 
swirling the flask, the solution is neu- 
tralized with saturated sodium bicar- 
bonate solution which is added 
rapidly. The flask is then left to 
stand. In warm weather it may be 
necessary to place the flask in the 
refrigerator during the 60 minute 
standing period. At the end of this 
period 20 ml. of chloroform are added 
at once and mixed by a swirling 
The contents of the flask 
are then quickly transferred through 
a funnel to catch small ice crystals 
into a 125 ml. separatory funnel. An 
additional 10 ml. of chloroform is 


motion. 


used to effect a quantitative transfer 
and to wash the ice crystals. The 
lower chloroform layer becomes clear 
in about 30 seconds when it is drawn 
off into a 250 ml. Erlenmeyer flask. 
Care should be taken not to allow 
any of the acidic aqueous layer to get 
to the bore of the stopcock. The 
aqueous portion is then quickly ex- 
tracted (using only moderate shaking) 
successively with two 10 ml. portions 
of chloroform. The flask containing 
the combined extracts is then placed 
on the steam bath. Two glass beads 
are added and the chloroform is re- 
moved which takes 10 to 15 minutes. 


To remove traces of chloro- 
form 10 ml. of 95% ethyl alcohol is 
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added, washing down the sides of the 
flask during the addition. A short 
glass tube (attached to a water aspir- 
ator or other source of vacuum) is 
then inserted about half way into 
the flask to effect turbulence of the 
vapors while heating is continued for 
a minute or two longer. The flask is 
then removed from the steam bath, 
approximately 100 ml. of warm dis- 
tilled water introduced, and then 
placed in an oven at 50°C. (+ 2° 
C.) overnight (17 hours). In the 
morning the accumulated samples are 
titrated with standard alkali solution 
(0.1 to 0.15 Normal). No error is 
introduced by prolonging the 50° 
heating beyond 17 hours. 


Discussion of Method 


N carrying out the hydrolysis it 

was found that a period of 60 min- 
utes at O°C. was a sufficient time in- 
terval to hydrolyze all ethyl meta- 
phosphate and constituents other than 
triethyl orthophosphate and _tetra- 
ethyl pyrophosphate, The hydrolysis 
of the interfering substances, although 
not complete, is evidently sufficient 
so that they are not appreciably ex- 
tracted by chloroform. A much 
shorter time interval than this might 
be used if it were feasible to carry 
out the hydrolysis at room temper- 
ature before starting. the extraction 
procedure. However, shortening the 
time interval by raising the tempera- 
ture appeared not to be feasible, be- 
cause of the variable heat of reaction 
on addition of the water, the tem- 
perature rise being roughly propor- 
tional to the ethyi metaphosphate 
content of the sample. When ice is 
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added, the heat of reaction is ab- 
sorbed by the melting of the ice, so 
that under these conditions the tem- 
perature of hydrolysis is reproducible. 
At O°C. the rate constant for hydro- 
lysis of tetraethyl pyrophosphate is 
3.5 x 10-4 reciprocal minutes (1). 
Substituting this value in the first 
order reaction equation gives for an 
interval of 60 minutes 2 percent hy- 
drolysis of the active ester during this 
period. In the final assay figure a 
corresponding correction must be 
made to take into account the 2 per- 
cent lost by hydrolysis. 


In the extractive it is neces 
sary to hydrolyze substantially all of 
the tetraethyl pyrophosphate so that 
it may be determined as diethyl ortho- 
phosphoric acid by titration with 
standard alkali. This operation must 
be carried out under conditions that 
do not promote hydrolysis of the tri- 
ethyl orthophosphate which also 
breaks down—particularly under al- 
kaline conditions—to diethyl ortho- 
phosphoric acid. Trials have shown 
that these objectives may be ac- 
complished by 17 hours hydrolysis at 
50°C. of the extractive. At this 
temperature and time interval the 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate is 99.9+-% 
hydrolyzed while the triethyl ortho- 
phosphate is not appreciably hydro- 
lyzed and hence does not affect the 
titration result. 


Pure tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
placed in ice-water solution and ex- 
tracted at once by chloroform in three 
portions in the same standard as was 
applied in carrying out the assay 
method is recovered to the extent of 
98.5% by weight. A correction factor 
of 100/98.5 will therefore take care of 
the partition loss. The total correc- 
tion factor is thus: 


100/98 x 100/98.5==1.036 


Two moles of diethyl ortho- 
phosphoric acid (a strong monobasic 
acid) are formed for every mole of 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate which has 
a molecular weight of 290.2. Percent 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate may there- 
fore be expressed as follows: 


M1 of NaOH x 4 Normality 
x 290.2 x 1.036 x 100 ~— Wet. of 


sample in mgs. The above equation re- 
duces to: 

% Tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
= MI of NaOH x Normality x 15.04 
— Wt. of sample in grams. 


It is not advisable to take a 
sample weight much below one gram 
because of the relatively greater error 
introduced in very small samples 
by atmospheric moisture hydrolysis 
during the period that the sample is 
weighed out and pre-cooled to O°C. 
i.e. before commencing the controlled 
hydrolysis period. 

A summary of assay results 
as applied to typical products ob- 
tained by methods given in equations 
1, 2, 3 and 4* and also to highly 
purified tetraethyl pyrophosphate are 
given in Table 1. It is to be noted 
that the addition of triethyl ortho- 
phosphate to the extract of sample 
1-A did not significantly affect the 
assay figure as compared with the 
assay of sample No. 1 taken from 
the same lot of product. Results by 
chemical assay and bioassay have 
shown a close correlation.%* 
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* Since this paper was submitted for pub- 
lication the authors wish to report the follow- 
ing modification which lends more precision to 
the method: In place of 1.5 hours heating at 
100° C. of the extractive to effect 99% 
hydrolysis of the tetraethyl pyrophosphate it 
has been found better to hydrolyze at approxi- 
mately 50° C. in an oven set at this tempera- 
ture for 17 hours (overnight). No error is 
introduced by prolonging beyond this time. 
In this way 99.9% or better of the tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate is hydrolyzed to diethyl phos- 
phoric acid; the total correction factor is thus 
correspondingly lowered from 1.046 to 1.036. 
In carrying out the 50° hydrolysis procedure 
one should remove the chloroform from the 
extract as described, i.e. on the steam bath, 
and finally remove the last traces of chloro- 
form by inserting a glass tube (attached to 
a water aspirator or other source of vacuum) 
about half way into the flask on the steam bath 
for a period of about a minute. Approxi- 
mately 100 ml. of distilled water is then added 
and the flask placed in the oven for the over- 
night heating at 50° C. In the morning the 
accumulated samples can be titrated directly 
with 0.1 to 0.15 N standard alkali. 
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NFA told to Exodect Eight Percent 
Increase in 1948 
Fertilizer Production 


* 


ae * See 


HE National Fertilizer Associa- 

tion held its 23rd Annual con- 

vention at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 21-23. Speakers representing the 
U.S. Government; Agricultural Ex- 
neriment Stations; the farm press; and 
the National Grange appeared on the 
program which included in addition 
the annual addresses of the Associa- 
tion president and board chairman; 
Maurice H. Lockwood and Weller 
Noble, respectively. A color movie 
dealing with the role of copper in 
plant and animal nutrition was pre- 
sented on Monday evening, and the 
annual NFA banquet was held Tues- 
day evening, with Elbert N. Carvel, 
Lt. Governor of Delaware, toast- 
master. 

In his annual convention ad- 
dress, Mr. Noble reviewed the Asso- 
ciation’s activities of the past year, 
pointing out the part played by the 
group in the fertilizer industry's at- 
tainment of new production figures 
during the war and post-war years. 
He said that the NFA is now in a 
position to render the best service 
in its history. Mr. Noble lauded the 
holding of conventions, stating that 
they are necessary from at least three 
standpoints: to report the activities 
of the association; to develop pro- 
grams stressing education and progress 
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with emphasis on agriculture: and 
the promotion of friendships. 

Since Mr. Noble's chairman- 
ship was to end with the convention, 
he thanked the board of directors 
for their cooperation during his term 
of office, and introduced the board 
members to the assembly. 

The Hon. A. L. M. Wiggins, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, told 
the NFA that the fertilizing industry, 
along with other industries, can face 
the future with far more confidence 
than business could after World War 
I. In his talk, “Some Present Eco- 
nomic Considerations,” he contrasted 
conditions in the U.S. following the 
late war, with the economic setup 
in the early 1920's, following the 
first world war. He commended the 
fertilizer industry for both its pro- 
duction, and for the fact that ferti- 
lizer prices have not risen nearly as 
high as the average increase in other 
manufactured goods in the U.S. He 
said that the fertilizer industry has 
set an example which could well be 
followed by other industries. 

The under 
numerous parallels between the 1920 
boom period and the present time of 
high prices and inflationary tenden- 
cies. The farm situation, he stated, 
is far different than it was 28 years 
ago. The rise in prices in 1920 came 


secretary drew 


on top of a long protracted price 
advance, whereas following World 
War II, the rising prices followed a 
period of deflation. He said that there 
is not as much speculation now as 
there was in the 20's and that farm- 
ers are not burdened with the heavy 
debt which characterized the former 
period. And this despite the fact that 
farm land prices advance 102 percent 
from 1939-48 as compared to 78 
percent from 1912-1920. 

If we can prevent further ad- 
vances in commodity prices, he de- 
clared, the indications are that there 
is little danger of a precipitous de- 
cline in farm prices. This does not 
mean that there will be no adjustments, 
he pointed out, and said that there 
are great marks of difference between 
“adjustments,” “recessions,” and “de 
pressions.” By of illustration, 
Mr. Wiggins observed that in a period 
of adjustment one tightens his belt: 
in a recession he has no belt to 
tighten; and in a depression he has 


way 


no trousers either. 

Following the lessons learned 
in heavy production schedules on the 
farm, Mr. Wiggins expressed doubt 
that the farmer will ever return to 
“mining his soil, nor follow practices 
which are not in keeping with good 
conservation methods.” He declared 
that agriculture is the foundation on 
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Dr. Robert E. Yoder 


Describes soil conservation ef- 
forts in State of Ohio... fertilizer 
needed in many section to reha- 
bilitate soils. 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
states that agricultural conditions 
following World War II are far 
better than those of 1918. 


Howard W. Selby 


Condemns farm practices which 
“mine” land... says that soils 
are being destroyed faster than 
we can replace them. 


which world stability and world peace 
may be built. “Food,” he said, “is 
the key shortage in the world.” Fer- 
tilizer production is one of the most 
important links in correcting this 
shortage. 

In an explanation of soil con- 
servation practices in Ohio, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Yoder, chief of the agronomy 
department of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, told 
the convention that <ince it is from 
the soil that the basic necessitics of 
life are derived, the maintenance of 
soil productivity is of vital significance 
to all levels of society. He pointed ou: 
that a sound conservation program 
touches not only the relatively few 
farm families in the nation, but is of 
vital importance to every person. 

He declared that the door is 
open for not only the sale of ferti- 
lizer in many new parts of the coun: 
try, but a continuous sound program 
of conservation education must be 
“sold” in order to provide the nation 


with the food and fibre it needs. To 


L. E. Little, E. Rauh & Sons 
Fertilizer Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A. A. Schultz, Reading Bone Ferti- 
lizer Co., Reading. Pa.; and Elbert 
N. Carvel, Valiant Fertilizer .Co., 
Laurel, Del., have a good chuckle 
as they recall events of the pre- 
vious evening's banquet at which 
Mr. Carvel was toastmaster. 
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illustrate the need for further conser- 
vation, he pointed out that a large 
percentage of the extra crop yields 
which enabled the nation to feed itself 
and others, was grown in a small 
group of midwestern states where the 
soil had not been depleted as badly 
as it had been in some older parts of 
the nation. Dr. Yoder presented 
charts showing the constant depletion 
of soil nutrients in Ohio, and the 
amounts of fertilizer which would be 
necessary to bring the soil back to its 
full fertility. 


“Plant Food Cooks” 
DEMONSTRATION of how 
various necessary elements are 

made available to the soil, was pre- 
sented by Dr. H. B. Siems, chairman 
of the Plant Food Research Com- 
mittee. Dressed as a chef, Dr. Siems 
demonstrated the physical properties 
of phosphorus, iron, copper, zinc, 
magnesium, potassium, calcium, sul- 
fur, and boron, explaining the chemi- 
cal reactions through which the ele- 
ments were changed into forms in 
which they would be available to 
growing plants. The demonstration 
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showed why the pure elements cannot 
be used as fertilizer, and pointed out 
the necessity of furnishing the cor- 
rect balance of materials for plant 
and food use. 

As an entertaining change of 
pace, the speaker at the annual ban- 
quet Tuesday night urged his listen 
ers to “take life easy.” On this prem 
ise, the speaker, William Haziett 
Upson, launched out with a vigor 


Lockwood to New Post 

Maurice H. Lockwood, president 
of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, has accepted a position with 
International Minerals and Chemi- 
cal Corp., Chicago, it was an- 
nounced at the N.F.A. convention 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Mr. Lockwood will succeed Harry 
B. Baylor, retired, as vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation in charge 
of the Plant Food Division. 

The name of Mr. Lockwood's 
successor was to be announced at 
a later date. Chairman Weller 
Noble stated at the convention 
that a committee of the Board con- 
sisting of Ray L. King. chairman, 
J]. W. Dean, Mr. Noble, C. T. 
Prindeville, C. D. Shallenberger. 
and J. E. Totman had been ap- 
pointed to select a qualified 
person for the Association presi- 
dency. In the meantime, Fred S. 
Lodge, Mr. Lockwood's assistant, 
was to serve as acting president. 

Mr. Lockwood became presi- 
dent of the NFA two years ago, 
following many years of close 
association with the group. Before 
accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Lockwood had served as chair- 
man of the board of directors. He 
has been in agricultural service 
during his entire business life. 
After being graduated from the 
University of Connecticut, he 
worked as a county agent, then 
manager of a farmers’ cooperative 
fruit marketing association, and 
then for two decades as fertilizer 
research manager of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Lockwood was a 
member of the Fertilizer Indus- 
try Advisory Committee which 
worked closely with Government 
agencies in advising them with 
respect to the Nation's fertilizer 
policies. 

In addition to authoring numer- 
ous articles on fertilizers and 
their use, Mr. Lockwood is well 
known among agronomists and 
soil chemists of the U.S., and is 
an authority on the plant food 
situation throughout the world. 
In 1935 he attended the Inter- 
national Soil Conference at Ox- 
ford, England, and has traveled in 
Europe and Central America ex- 
tensively. 

He holds memberships in the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; the 
American Society of Agronomy: 
the American Chemical Society, 
and the International Society of 
Soil Science. 
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J. T. SANDERS 


Expresses views of 


National 
Grange regarding fertilizer pro- 
duction and its part in soil re- 
habilitation. 


which belied his easy-going philoso- 
phy. He told how he had discovered 
that by “resting * nine tenths of the 
time, one’s energies are conserved by 
the preceding rest, and he is able to 
do a better job when he does work. 

Mr. Upson, author of num- 
erous Saturday Evening Post short 
stories defended “ergophobia™ (avers- 
ion to working) as a “gift” rather 
than a disease. 


Eight Percent More in ’48 

N the general meeting of Wednes- 

day, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Noble, president Lockwood in his 
annual address told the assembly that 
barring strikes, transportation stop- 
pages or other handicaps, and if agri- 
cultural remains relatively 
high, “we can with reason look for 
increase in 


income 


another eight percent 
volume for the coming year.” He 
quoted the recent U.S.D.A. fertilizer 
consumption figures, and expressed 
the hope that no change in average 
concentration will take place during 
the coming fiscal year. 

The nitrogen situation was 
discussed by Mr. Lockwood who said 
that the unfilled demand amounts to 
about 30 percent for all fertilizer 
nitrogen and 35 percent for solid 
nitrogen for direct application use. 
“If we assume that this year’s ferti- 
lizer nitrogen supply for the U.S. and 
its possessions is 850,000 tons of N, 
the unfilled demand is 255,000 tons 
of nitrogen. Similarly, if the nitro- 


gen used in direct application ma 
terials is 340,000 tons, then we might 
as well have had 119,000 tons more 
of nitrogen in solid form for such 
use,” he said. 

Regarding the disposal of 
ordnance plants now producing am- 
monium nitrate, Mr. Lockwood re- 
ported that the NFA has urged that 
these plants be sold or leased to pro- 
prietary operators in order to lessen 
the tax load, make possible more eco- 
nomical operation and increase their 
output, and permit their fitting into 
the domestic supply picture when the 
army no longer needs their output 
for export. 

In commenting briefly upon 
his resignation from the presidency 
of the NFA, Mr. Lockwood thanked 
the association for its cooperation, and 
stated that in his new position he 
wanted to be “continually mindful 
of the welfare of the . . . association 
and the industry.” 

The probable use of fertilizers 
in a suggested soil and water use pro- 
gram was discussed by J. T. Sanders, 
legislative counsel for the National 
Grange in his talk Wednesday morn- 
ing. Dr. Sanders called attention to 
the continually increasing population 
of the world, and how this observa- 
tion has worried philosophers for cen- 
turies. He said that at the present 
time, the world is in the era of meet- 
ing this increased food-population 
pressure, and soil and water conser- 
vation plus greatly increased use of 
commercial plant food are to play 
major roles in solving the problem. 
The “important and expanding role 
of fertilizer calls for broad gauged 
long-time vision and planning on the 
part of the industry,” he declared, 
and added that “if the industry falls 
short of this vision and the necessary 
expansion, Government assistance 
must, of necessity be brought into 
play.” 

He pointed out the unmatched 
soil and water resources of the U.S. 
“Many of these soils so richly 
endowed with necessary minerals . . 
could not, under past prices of ferti- 
lizer and grain, utilize fertilizer eco- 
nomically,” he said. “Even now these 
rich endowments of the minerals of 

(Turn to Page 68) 
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N. A. I. D. M. Group Discusses 
Labeling 
Problems 


ETAILED instructions for 
D recommended registration pro- 

cedure under the new Feder- 
al Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act were outlined by W. G. 
Reed, chief, Insecticide Division, 
Livestock Branch, U.S.D.A., in a 
talk before members of the National 
Association of Insecticide & Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers, meeting at 
Spring Lake, N.J., June 15. Mr. 
Reed reviewed some of the common 
errors in submitting applications for 
registration, such as failure to read 
and follow instructions, failure to 
submit duplicate copies of labels and 
labeling, use of trade names or ab- 
breviations in specifying ingredients 
rather than the exact chemical names, 
inadequate use directions, failure to 
specify types of insects which the 
product is intended to control, use of 
unwarranted terms or expressions 
which are too inclusive, etc. 

Turning to specific classes of 
products covered by the new law, Mr. 
Reed had the following to say with 
reference to fungicides, weed killers, 
and agricultural insecticides: 

Fungicide labels as a group are 
in excellent condition. This is prob- 
ably the result of careful review under 
the Insecticide Act of 1910. Herbi- 
cides, or weed killers, coming under 
the Act for the first time, have pre- 
sented a number of problems. The in- 
gredient statement of fungicides and 
herbicides should show the true 
chemical names of the ingredients. 
Trade names of products are not ac- 
ceptable for names of active ingredi- 
ents. Products containing copper 
should show the source or origin of the 
copper, since the fungicidal activity 
of copper is associated with the soluble 
When copper is 


copper content. 
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present in the form of compounds of 
definite composition, the name of such 
compounds should be given—such as, 
yellow cuprous oxide and copper sul- 
phate. When copper is present as an 
indefinite compound, the copper is to 
be expressed as metallic and the source 
of the copper given—such as, copper 
(in basic copper sulphate) expressed 
as metallic. If the name of the fungi- 
cide indicates the source of the copper, 
such as bordeaux mixture or copper 
carbonate, the active ingredient 
would be stated as copper expressed as 
metallic. For herbicides containing 
sodium arsenite, the chemical name 
“sodium arsenite” is preferred over 
the name “arsenic trioxide.” Those 
containing 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid should give the form of the 
chemical present. If the 2,4-D product 
contains the free acid or is a mixture 
of the free acid and sodium carbon- 
ate, the active ingredient is expressed 
as the acid, whereas if it is present in 
the form of sodium salt, amine, or 
ester, the true chemical name should 
be given with the equivalent amount 
of the  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid also stated as a footnote. When 
herbicides contain a mixture of the 
ethanolamine saits, the active ingredi- 
ents should be expressed as ethanola- 
mine salts of 2,4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid with the percentage of 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid also 
given. The name “alkanolamine salt of 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid” is too 
indefinite. 


The front panel of the label of 
a fungicide should contain the names 
of the principal crops on which it is 
intended to be used and of the diseases 
that are to be controlled. Herbicide 
products should likewise contain the 
names or types of weeds that are to be 


controlled or the places or crops where 
weeds grow that are to be controlled. 
It is not expected that all crops and 
their diseases or weeds to be controlled 
would be given. Broad claims for 
fungicides—as “For use on fruits, 
vegetables, and ornamentals’—would 
not be acceptable, while statements 
such as control of “peach leaf curl,” 
“apple scab,” tomato late blight,” 
“tobacco wildfires,” and similar terms 
are acceptable. Herbicides claiming 
use “Against all lawn seeds” or “Con- 
trol of annual and perennial weeds in 
grain fields” are to broad and should 
be modified. The claim for 2,4-D 
products, “Does not harm common 
grasses,” is too broad since bentgrass 
and St. Augustine grass are injured by 
2,4-D. The top growth of perennial 
weeds as Canada thistle, leafy spurge, 
and garlic may be killed by one appli- 
cation of 2,4-D but repeat application 
for one or more years should be sug- 
gested on the label to kill the roots 
and underground stems of these hard- 
to-kill weeds. The label should sug- 
gest that care must be used to avoid 
saturation of the ground with 2,4-D . 
chemical, since excessive amounts in 
the soil will inhibit for a short time 
the growths of crops planted later. 
Precautionary statements to 
warn of the hazards in the use of 
fungicides and herbicides on agricul- 
tural crops are receiving considerable 
attention. Fungicides containing sul- 
phur, or lime and sulphur, should bear 
a warning of possible injury when 
used on fruit trees in a spray or dust 
schedule during hot weather. To avoid 
injury to the crops, such sulphur 
products are not to be used on apple 
foliage or fruits within 10 to 15 days 
or longer, depending on the location, 
before or after an oil spray. Copper 
fungicides are not to be recommended 
for early season sprays or dusts in ap- 
ple orchards because of the danger of 
causing fruit russet on copper-sensi- 
tive varieties. Contact herbicides as 
oils, sodium arsenite, and sodium 
chlorate should contain a warning not 
to apply them to desirable plants or 
near roots of such plants. Herbicides 
containing 2,4-D will injure suscepti- 
ble desirable broadleaf plants with 
which it comes in contact and ade- 
(Turnn to Page 71) 
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CONSISTENT ADVERTISING IN FARM PAPERS 
is Stimulating Farmers Interest in 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH 
3€ 


Thousands of Farmers are reading our booklet “Magnesium—An Essential Plant Food Element.” Write for your copy. 


@ More and more farmers—in the South, East and Middle 

West—are asking fertilizer manufacturers for plant foods 
containing Sul-Po-Mag. More and more, they are finding 
that where there is a lack of balance in the magnesium 
content of their soils, Sul-Po-Mag promotes healthier 
growth, earlier maturity and larger yields. 

Sul-Po-Mag is formed by nature in the mineral lang- 
beinite which is mined and refined exclusively by Inter- 
national at Carlsbad, New Mexico. Both the sulfate of 
potash and magnesium in Sul-Po-Mag are in water- 
soluble form and are quickly available to crops. 

The fourth year of consistent advertising of Sul-Po- 
Mag is starting now in farm papers reaching more than 
3,365,000 farmers. This advertising informs farmers that 
soluble magnesia is available in the most convenient and 
practical form in combination with potash—in Sul-Po-Mag. 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH e« SULPHATE OF POTASH 


POTASH 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 


WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Chaotic Situation Described by 


DEALERS in CHEMICALS 


TORIES of confusion in the 
fields of insecticides, fungicides 
and weed killers, and of short- 

ages in the fertilizer business were on 
the lips of nearly all of a group of 
Virginia dealers and manufacturers 
contacted by Agricultural Chemicals 
in June. These dealers, selected from 
subscribers in the area, comprise but 
a small portion of the total, of course, 
but the basic ideas underlying what 
they had to say were so consistently 
similar as to be of significance. 

When one speaks of new 
organic insecticides to a dealer, the 
dealer is likely to throw up his hands 
in a gesture of resignation and say, 
“we try to keep up with them, but 
its no use. The growers are all 
mixed up. and so are the dealers.” 
The same is.true in lesser degree with 
fungicides, they say, but in weed 
killer chemicals, neither dealers nor 
consumers know very much about 
proper usage. As one dealer re- 
marked, “I thought I knew quite a 
little about 2, 4-D until the other day 
I read that the same material may be 
used to stimulate a plant as a hor- 
mone, and that a slightly different 
dosage will kill the same plant. It is 
awfuly hard for a farmer to know 
exactly how to use weed killer chemi- 
cals.” 

To sum up most of the 
opinions held by this group of Vir- 
ginians in the agricultural chemical 
business, they feel that much more 
education is needed before these new 
organic materials may be used to 
their maximum benefit, and without 
the severe penalties brought on by 
errors in their use. The education 
must be of a down-to-earth variety, 
as contrasted with the sometimes over- 
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Virginia dealers report great con- 
fusion in field of new organics... 
suggest central clearing house for 
names and uses of numerous products 


enthusiastic claims made by salesmen 
in the field. It must be made available 
to both user and dealer, but particu- 
larly to the dealer who can and should 
be the one from whom buyers may 
receive honest information about what 
a given product will and will not do. 
Users want to know how toxic the 
material is to the person doing the 
spraying or dusting, and if, in killing 
the insect pests, it may also harm the 


To Lessen Confusion... 


The article by Dr. S. E. A. 
McCallan, “What the Dealer 
should know about Fungicides” 
appearing in this issue, should 
be of value in helping to correct 
the situation described in this 
interview-travelogue. 

This article will be followed 
by “What the Dealer should 
know about Fertilizers,” by Dr. 
Colin W. Whittaker; and in 
subsequent issues, similar articles 
covering the fields of weed 
killers and insecticides. 

Not only dealers in these 
agricultural chemicals, but sales- 
men, manufacturers, mixers, 
repackers and others in the field 
should find these “down to 
earth” articles helpful. 


plant or leave toxic residues on edible 
fruits, etc. Since most new pesticide 
preparations possess strong specificity 
in their actions, users naturally want 
to know just what insects may be 
controlled by this or that brand. And 
they want to know more about plant 
disease control as well as further in- 
formation about weed killers. 


That the dealers and manu- 
facturers contacted were sincere in 
their quest was obvious. They realize 
their responsibility fully and wish that 
something might be done to lessen the 
confusion existing at the present time. 

Typical of dealers was W. L. 
Overton, proprietor of the W. T. 
Wood & Sons Co., Richmond. He 
stated that his firm is selling 2,4-D 
in “big volume” not only to farmers 
in a wide area surrounding the Vir- 
ginia Capital, but that certain large 
manufacturing plants were making 
use of the material to control weed 
growth on their grounds. Mr. Over- 
ton predicts that weed killers will 
become “the greatest seller in the agri- 
cultural chemical field” within a few 
years. He felt, however, in common 
with other dealers, that the public is 
not at all sufhciently educated to 
handle 2,4-D in varying situations, 
but that the experience of a couple of 
seasons should form a suitable back- 
ground for further use. 

Sales of insecticides have more 
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than doubled in late years, Mr. Over- 
ton stated. Over-all sales on DDT as 
such have fallen off to a degree, but 
this has been more than offset by an 
increase in use of the arsenicals against 
beetles and aphids which comprise the 
worst pests in that area. Regarding 
the confusion in the insecticide field, 
Mr. Overton thought that more 
standardized nomenclature would help 
the general situation and would pre- 
vent duplication of the same prepara’ 
tion under numerous trade names. 

Somewhat the same comment 
was received from H. M. Van 
Wormer, Richmond, who operates an 
extensive tree service which includes 
the use of sprays and dusts in large 
quantities. He looks upon the con- 
fused insecticide situation as being the 
fault of no one, but rather the natural 
result of many new products being 
placed on the market before either 
dealers or users have had a chance to 
evaluate them or get them straightened 
out in their minds. 

Because of this lack of accurate 
knowledge, Mr. Van Wormer said, 
some dealers are not acquainted with 
the timeliness of spraying for control 
of certain pests. This is reflected in 
their advertising, he which 
when inaccurate, tends to throw the 


notes, 


consumer into an even greater state 
of confusion. The dealers are the most 
important link between the manufac- 
turer and the users, he said. A 
standardization of names or a clearing 
house through which all such prob- 
lems may be referred, would be of 
great help. 

Rodney Berry, of the Virginia 
Department of Chemistry, commented 
that the new organic insecticides pro- 
vide the “most confusing subject in 
from a law enforcement 

He related some of the 
problems his department has experi- 
enced in developing an adequate and 
equitable state insecticide act to cover 
the wide range of the subject. Dif- 
ficulties in labeling, in describing anti- 
dotes, in stating correct usage have 
all had a part in the over all problem, 
he said. Economic losses caused from 
improper use of various agricultural 
chemicals will bring a public demand 
for safety, he believes. But it may he 
some time yet before the difficulties 
are ironed out. 


existence” 


standpoint. 
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Fertilizer Sales High 
A SIDE from the severe shortage 


of nitrogen, fertilizer manufac- 
turers have but little complaint about 
current conditions. P. C. Lewis, pro- 
duction manager of the Bone Dry 
Fertilizer Co., Richmond expressed 
optimism about the future in fertilizer 
consumption. Right now, his company 
could sell a great deal more material 
than it is moving, were materials avail- 
able, particularly nitrogen. He doubts 
that farmers in that area will ever cut 
back to their former skimpy use of 
fertilizer, now that they have seen 
the outstanding benefits of more 
liberal application. He told of one 
farmer who for a number of years 
had applied fertilizer at the rate of 
only 100 pounds per acre to his lands, 
with understandably inferior results. 
With better market prices, he was 
encouraged to’increase this to around 
800 pounds per acre, and results were 
astonishing. Now that the benefits 
have been proved to him, and to 
hundreds of others, it is unlikely that 
any of them will ever return to such 
scanty plant food fare. 

Mr. Lewis reported that use of 
fertilizer on corn is on the increase. 
For this, a 5-10-5 grade is often em- 
ployed at the rate of from 400 to 800 
pounds per acre; and the results are 
arousing the interest of skeptics who 
didn’t think much of the idea pre- 
viously. 

The range of application is a 
wide one in Virginia, says Mr. Lewis. 
It runs from 400 to 1,500 pounds per 
acre, on truck farms in a 5-10-5 grade. 
On grain, two grades are used: 3-12-6 
and 4-12-4. Tobacco growers use a 
3-9-6 grade, at from 800 to 1,500 
pounds per acre. The quick turnover 
of tobacco is a factor in this relatively 
heavy application of fertilizer. The 
Bone Dry Co. distributes fertilizer 
only in the State of Virginia, although 
it ships lime across the state line. 

A branch office of the W. T. 
Rawleigh Co. is at Richmond, where 
farm chemicals form an important 
part of the total volume of business. 
Sales manager Joseph Houska, Jr., in 
commenting on the general situation 
reiterated the state of confusion into 
which the argicultural chemical field 
has drifted. He said that much of 


the literature on the new organic in- 
secticides is frankly over the heads of 
most dealers and salesmen, and they 
are the ones who need information 
more than anyone else. A great many 
users look to the salesman for guid- 
ance, he said, which emphasizes the 
importance of their being well read 
on latest developments. 

An optimistic outlook for the 
fertilizer industry was predicted by 
W. B. Badenoch of the Richmond 
Guano Co. Although regretting the 
current shortages of materials in the 
trade, he considers the future pos- 
sibilities as very encouraging. The 
increase in manufacturing facilities 
throughout the country is bound 
eventually to catch up with demand, 
he said, and by that time the heavy 
export schedule of fertilizer materials 
under ERP will be greatly curtailed. 
Like other fertilizer industry spokes- 
men, Mr. Badenoch predicted that the 
demand for fertilizer materials in the 
U.S. is likely to remain high for a 
long time. Even if farm commodity 
prices decline, he said, the farmers 
have seen enough of the value of 
fertilizer, so that they won't quit using 
it in substantial volume. 

A thriving branch of the 
Southern States Cooperative is at Bed- 
ford, Va., with J. D. Cock in charge. 
Like other dealers, he, too, has had 
difficulties with the fast-changing 
scene in the agricultural chemical field. 
He stated that the continual barrage 
of new recommendations for pest con- 
trol has obliged the dealer to stock 
numerous insecticidal products, many 
of which are for overlapping uses, and 
some of which are not likely to move 
from shelves because of their being 
superseded by newer preparations. 

The confusion of names is also 
a source of bewilderment, Mr. Cock 
reported. He told of one firm which 
ordered a large stock of insecticidal 
material, only to find that it already 
had an ample supply on hand under 
a different trade name. If some means 
could be found to standardize the 
nomenclature of such products, it 
would simplify the dealers’ worries, 
Mr. Cock believes. 

Because of the uncertainty of 
demand, he mentioned, manufacturers 
are naturally reluctant to produce 

(Turn to Page 75) 
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The insect guide, orders and major 
families of North American Insects. 
Ralph B, Swain, with illustrations by 

Suzan N. Swain, Pages i-xlvi, | 

261, with illustrations (330 in 

color), 1948. Doubleday and Com- 

pany, Inc., New York. Price $3.00. 


ANUFACTURERS of in- 

secticides, insecticidal chemi- 

cals, devices for their use, 
and those who market and distribute 
such materials are perhaps all tov 
willing to emphasize and accept the 
complexity and significance of the 
part they play in insect control. It is 
axiomatic, however, that any sound, 
continuing program of pest control 
requires familiarity with the pest and 
acquaintanceship with its relatives and 
allies. This means at least elementary 
knowledge of the pests themselves 
and the relation they have to the 
numerous other insects which may 
frequent the same area. Many kinds 
of insects are beneficial, and sume 
even do more good than the more 
destructive ones do harm. 

Distinguishing the beneficial 
from the harmful or segregating into 
their proper place those which have 
little or no direct known relation to 
our economy is a task for the taxono- 
mic entomologist. Everyone interested 
and concerned with insect control, 
however, should have some informa- 
tion on insects—the more they have 
the better they can contribute to the 
job of insect control. 

“Getting Acquainted with In- 
sects” could well have been the title 
of the little book just published for the 
Swains under the title “The Insect 
Guide™ by Doubleday ‘and Company. 
Illustrated by more than 450 pictures, 
of which 330 are in color, with a non- 
technical text, it provides the simplest 
means yet presented of becoming 
acquainted with insects. More than 
this, the arrangement encourages use. 
A background of knowledge is not 
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required to find the corn earworm 
and brief statement in the text. Here 
the reader learns that this species 
injures other economic plants and is 
also known as the tomato fruitworm, 
cotton bollworm, and tobacco bud- 
worm. One can easily learn to recog- 
nize some of the beneficial groups. 
The excellent picture of a braconid 
wasp provides easy reference to the 
text. Here the significance of this 
group of parasites is briefly discussed 
and the reader learns that the example 
selected for the group is the well- 
known destroyer of the Oriental fruit 
moth. 


Fundamentals of development 
are simply explained. The three basic 
types of metamorphosis—none, in- 
complete, and complete—are more 
simply referred to as direct, gradual, 
and complex development. Non-tech- 
nical words are used to tell what the 
adults look like and how they behave. 
The immature stages are discussed 
under the brief, more direct heading 
“young.” The general economic sig- 
nificance of each major group is ex- 
plained under the simple heading 
“importance.” Here suitable examples 
are given of the better-known eco- 
nomic members of the group. Fre- 
quently there is information as to 
their native home, together with notes 
which explain why some commodities 
are excluded entry into the United 
States, because they may be infested 
with injurious insect pests. 


The aims and purpose of the 
book are to provide simple, ready 
means of becoming acquainted with 
the major groups of insects. This it 
does in a way easily understood. The 
book does not seek to provide for a 
key for the recognition of individual 
species nor to discuss their importance. 
The principle of illustration, how- 
ever, has been effectively used in the 
text. It includes references to many 
of the better-known insect pests and 
their economic importance. The sugar 


cane moth borer is said to cause an- 
nual loss of $6,000,000, the boll weevil 


$200,000,000, lyctid beetles $20,000,- 
000—to mention only a few. 

The illustrations are excellent. 
The text is well planned and written 
in a simple, pleasing and direct style. 
The authors and publisher are to be 
congratulated on preparing a text 
which should greatly aid in an under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
friends and enemies—the insects. 
Those concerned with producing or 
distributing materials and devices for 
insect control will do well to use this 
simple, well-organized handbook. 

S. A. Rohwer 


Insects Unnecessary— 
Bromfield 

OUIS' Bromfield has _ written 

another book, “Malabar Farm.” 
And for his effort, American agri- 
culture owes him a debt for trying 
to solve its problems in one fell 
swoop. He compares agriculture to 
prostitution, not altogether unfavor- 
ably to prostitution, but gives the nod 
to agriculture as the most aged of all 
professions. He refers to “whorish, 
greedy, ignorant agriculture,” and to 
the evils of “parasitic agriculture.” 
Our agriculture was and is largely 
unproductive and_ inefhcient, says 
Senor Bromfield. (Cornell, Towa 
State, Purdue, Illinois, Rutgers, et al, 
make a note of this.—Ed.) 

And the fact that “whorish 
agriculture,’—the author uses this 
designation repeatedly,—stoops to the 
use of chemicals to control insects 
and plant disease apparently troubles 
Pal Louis no end. Were the soil in 
proper condition, insect and disease- 
free agriculture would find no need for 
insecticides or fungicides, he contends. 
He tells of the soil expert he met who 
knew nothing of enzymes and little 
of trace elements. He is terrified by 
the growing population of the world 
and the problem of feeding it. (Ap 
parently, during the late war, with a 
large number of our world farmers 
in uniforms or their farms incapacita- 
ted for one reason or another, what 
was left of “whorish agriculture” 
did pretty well in staving off world- 
wide starvation.—-Ed.) After a 46 day 
drought at Mr. Bromfield’s Ohio 


(Turn to Page 74) 
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DDTOL* 50% DUST 
Contains 50% ppt; readily 
blended with diluents to make 


3% and 5% ppt dusts for use 
on most crops except cucurbits. 


(For dusts to be used on crops 
which may be injured by stand- 
ard ppt formulations, Sherwin- 
Williams offers DDTOL VINE- 
SAFE 50% WETTABLE for 
blending with diluents.) 


_ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
CONCENTRATES 
for the manufacturers 
of insecticide 
and fungicide dusts 


Remember THE S-W NAME 
STANDS FOR TOP QUALITY 
IN CONCENTRATES — JUST 
AS IT DOES IN PAINTS 


“y 


PRODUCTS OF 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 
RESEARCH 


OTHER 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
CONCENTRATES 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
For blending to make 10% to 20% dusts. 


ZINC SULFATE 
36% | 

A spray-dried material for use 
in the manufacture of products 


ciencies. Also'recommended as 
a component in “safeners” for 


for cotrecting nutritional defi- ; 


CHLORPHEEN* 40%, DUST. 

Contains 40% by weight of Chlorinated Cam- 
phene. Readily blended with diluents (except 
highly alkaline ones) to make free-flowing dusts 


a - Arsenate of Lead. for control of grasshoppers and cotton and to- 
ayy bacco insects. 
ee B-C-A ® (Basic Copper Arsenate.) 
~ Total arsenic (expressed as metallic) not less 
#4 BAS!I-COP. ® than 24.2%. Copper (expressed as metallic) not 
y All-purpose neutral copper fungicide containing less than 419%. 
Pike at least 52% metallic copper. For blending into 
ae 7% or 97% copper dusts. 1SO-HEX® 6%,-12%,-187, DUSTS. 
"SNe ARSENATE OF CALCIUM. Concentrates contain the gamma isomer of Ben- 
iS For blending to make 10% to 20% dusts. zene Hexachloride. For blending with diluents 
Ba to make dusts for control of cotton and truck 
ee. crop insects. 
ae For dusts that will give full satis- 

han faction to your customers, start with PARIS GREEN. 

se, Sherwin-Williams concentrates! For the manufacture of poison baits for cutworms 
Pe The world-famous Sherwin- and of dusts for shade tobacco. 

ee Williams name is your assurance of 

on top quality. Write to The Sherwin- HALODANE* 407, WETTABLE. 

ag Williams Co., Agricultural Chemi- For blending with any diluent (except highly 
gat cals Division, Room C-?, Midland alkaline ones) to make 3% and 5% Chlordane 
bev Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio. dusts. 

| gL * Trademark 
Pag ® Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Invasion in 1948? 


Grasshopper 


Problem Increases 


Division of Grasshopper Control 
Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


URING the war and the imme- 
diate period thereafter, the 
United States was extremely 

fortunate in having a combination of 
conditions unfavorable to grasshopper 
increase and survival, but very favor- 
able for maximum crop production. 
This year, for the first time since 1939, 
large contiguous areas in midwestern 
and southern plains states are show- 
ing marked increases in grasshopper 
populations. Extensive crop losses are 
likely unless farmers make materially 
greater total efforts at control than 
they have made during any of the 
past seven years. Although late spring 
predictions were that there would be 
another bumper wheat crop this year, 
prospects now are that production 
could be seriously curtailed, for grass- 
hoppers are on the march again! 
Following 1939, the last major 
outbreak year, the grasshopper popu- 
lation was reduced yearly and the 
infested area receded in size until 
1943. During the period 1944-1947 
the total grasshopper problem, al- 
though greater than in 1943, remained 
about the same from year to year. It 
is true that during that period rather 
extensive outbreaks occurred in sev: 
eral different states or areas but they 
were compensated for by population 
reductions elsewhere. The species 
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Early hatching of grasshopper eggs made 
possible by dry weather which also slowed 


early maturity of grains. 


ations already noted in some western areas 


Melanoplus mexicanus  (Sauss.), 
which was predominant in most of 
the upper plains states in the 1939 
outbreak, was reduced in population 
until it was of secondary importance 
in nearly all areas. In several recorded 
instances when economic populations 
of first instar nymphs were wiped out 
by prolonged cold or wet weather, 
mortality occurred over wide areas. 
Apparently, the years of increased 
moisture which stimulated maximum 
crop production were unfavorable to 
M. mexicanus. Conversely, these 
same conditions were favorable to 
the increase and spread of Melanop- 
lus differentialis (Thos.) for it ex- 
tended its habitat from about central 
South Dakota throughout the length 
of the Missouri River Valley in North 
Dakota and into the drainage area 
of the Yellowstone River in Montana. 
This species has for several years 
been the dominant one in the central 
and eastern parts of Texas, Oklahoma. 


Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
southeastern Montana. 
Melanoplus femur 
(Deg.) and Melanoplus 
(Say) have been dominant in certain 
rather extensive areas in the Plain 
States and in other states. Because 
of the more restricted habitants or 
egg-laying habits of M. differentialis, 
M. femur rubrum, and M. bivittatus 
the populations do not coalesce into 
general wide-scale outbreaks. On the 
other hand, M. mexicanus feeds and 
oviposits in crop, idle, and range 
lands, and attacks diverse crops and 
range plants. When it increases in 
numbers, increases are likely to occur 
simultaneously over very extensive 
area and in widely varying habitats. 
The grasshopper egg survey in 
the fall of 1947 revealed the first 
general increase in the population of 
M. mexicanus that had been detected 
since the population cycle of the spe- 
cies had shown abatement in 1939. 


rubrum 
bivittatus 
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Surveys showed that M. mexicanus 
had increased over a broad general 
area comprised of northern Texas, 
western Oklahoma, western Kansas, 
eastern Colorado, western Nebraska, 
eastern Wyoming, western South 
Dakota, and southeastern Montana, 
and that increased populations of this 
especially destructive species would 
destroy crops this year unless the 
potential population were reduced by 
control, weather, disease, predators, 
or parasites. 


The recent favorable crop 
production years have been character- 
ized by early spring plant growth and 
abundant moisture extending through 
the month of June. Grasshopper eggs 
have been late in hatching, and the 
predominant species have been those 
which develop late. Consequently, 
grain crops have generally matured 
before they were attacked by grass- 
hoppers, and grasshopper injury has 
occurred mainly on late maturing 
crops. 

As the date this manuscript is 
written (June 21, 1948), an apparent 
reversal has occurred this year. Early 
dry weather and resultant scarcity of 
shading ground-cover was favorable 
to early hatching of grasshopper eggs. 
Spring growth of grain was retarded 
and there is the probability that grain 
crops in many areas will be attacked 
by grasshoppers before they can set 


or mature grain. This situation is 
aggravated by the fact that, this year, 
grasshopper populations have been af- 
fected very little by natural mortality, 
and severe drought is seriously reduc- 
ing plant growth over several ex- 
tensive areas. 

Simultaneously with the de- 
scribed increase of M. mexicanus, 
Texas and Oklahoma are in the midst 
of the heaviest outbreak of M. dif- 
ferentialis encountered since the last 
general grasshopper outbreak in the 
United States in 1937 to 1939. Large 
localized infestations of Camnula pel- 
lucida (Scudd.) are being fought by 
counties and other agencies cooperat- 
ing with the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine in California, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Utah. 


An important companion infestation 


Below: (left) U.S. Department of 
Agriculture photo showing long- 
winged grasshoppers traveling 
across country in heat of the day. 
Elaborate control methods are 
being set up to stop this pest 
which eats everything in its path. 


(Right) After the grasshoppers 
have moved on. Without being 
controlled, the insects can destroy 
vast areas within a very short 
time, such as demonstrated by 
this once-prosperous cornfield in 
Texas. U.S.D.A. Entomologists fear 
a major invasion may be in offing 
for the U.S. this season. Latest 
chemical control methods are 
being used to reduce populations. 


of M. bivittatus in north-central Mon- 
tana is causing a grave control prob- 
lem in that area. 


At the present time, urgent 
bait demands from many States are 
necessitating the emergency purchase 
and rush shipment of large quantities 
of bait materials, and prospects are 
that the bait usage in 1948 will ex- 
ceed that of 1947 or of other years 
since 1940. 

The seriousness of the present 
grasshopper situation is emphasized 
by the fact that the expected increase 
in bait usage comes in addition to 
large sales of the new organic in- 
secticides which are available in quan- 
tity this year for the first time. Chlor- 
dane and chlorinated camphene sprays 
and dusts have been widely used in 
grasshopper control this season and 
as a consequence much less bait has 
been tagrat than would have been 
had these insecticides not been avail- 
able. Results with the new insecti- 
cides were generally very satisfactory 
in the early season when grasshoppers 
were nymphs and vegetation was 
green and tender. But field men 
report that with the appearance of 
adults and the maturing and drying 
of vegetation, the effectiveness of new 
insecticides is limited, and under 
these changing conditions farmers are 
daily increasing their demands for 


poisoned bait. ** 
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OLL weevils were reported 
during the first week of June 
as being less abundant in the 

cotton fields of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana 
than they were at that time last year. 
In many counties of Texas they are 
more numerous than a year ago. Hot, 
dry weather has helped hold the in- 
festations down in many areas, but 
by the second week of June, reports of 
heavy infestations were received from 
Texas, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina. 

The cotton fleahopper  at- 
tracted much attention in southern 
Texas during the latter part of May 
and early June. Insecticides were 
being applied for its control in a 
number of counties. 

The discovery last year of 
light, scattered infestations of the 
pink bollworm in extensive sections of 
north central Texas and in adjoining 
smaller areas in Oklahoma and New 
Mexico has resulted in extension of 
the Federal pink bollworm quarantine 
and control regulations to include this 
new territory, effective June 11. The 
area taken under regulation in Texas 
includes 43 counties north and east 
of the present Panhandle regulated 
zone. The following counties in Okla- 
homa were placed under regulation: 
Beckham, Caddo, Greer, Harmon, 
Jackson, Kiowa, Tillman, and Wash- 
ita. This is the first time any part of 
Oklahoma has been included in the 
Federal quarantine. Roosevelt County 
was the only addition to the regulated 
area in New Mexico. 

By the end of the second week 
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This column, reviewing current insect control programs. 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm., B. E. & P. Q., U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


in June the beginning of the critical 
period for successful control of the 
European corn borer had _ been 
reached in many parts of the infested 
territory. Emergence of the moths 
was almost completed in New Jersey, 
Kentucky, southern Ohio, and south- 
ern and central Illinois. About 90 
percent or more of the larvae had 


pupated in all areas except northern 


Illinois, northern Iowa, and in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Eggs had been 
found in some fields in numbers great 
enough to warrant insecticide appli- 
cations in Kentucky, southern Ohio, 
central Illinois, and eastern lowa. 
Growers in all areas where this insect 
is a problem can determine whether 
or not to treat their corn by making 
counts of the number of egg masses 
deposited per 100 plants and follow- 
ing recommendations as issued by 
their local agricultural agencies. 

Emergence of codling moths 
progressed rather slowly during the 
last half of May and first two weeks 
of June in most areas due to cool 
weather. First emergence was reported 
from southern Michigan on May 13, 
from the Hudson Valley of New 
York on May 20, and i.om the Yak- 
ima Valley of Washington on May 
21. By the end of the second week 
of June most of the moths from over- 
wintered larvae had emerged in south- 
ern New Jersey, southern Indiana, 
and southern Illinois. A few larval 
entrances were reported the first week 
of June from southern Illinois and 
southern New Jersey. 

Reports seemed to indicate 
that activity by the red-handed leaf 


roller increased somewhat in some 
parts of New York state during the 
first half of June. The insect was 
present in alarming numbers in many 
orchards of northern Virginia and 
eastern Virginia toward the middle of 
June. A high percentage of injury 
to the light crop of apples in one 
orchard in that area was reported 
June 15. 

Oriental fruit moth infesta- 
tions were unusually severe in south: 
ern Indiana and southern Illinois 
during late May and early June. 
Larvae were reported injuring peach 
fruit in those areas and also in parts 
of New York and New Jersey. 

European red mite infestations 
were checked in many orchard areas 
during late May and early June by 
unfavorable weather conditions. No 
reports of serious outbreaks of this or 
other orchard mites have been received 
thus far this season. 

During the period from the 
middle of May to the middle of June, 
moderate to heavy infestations of the 
Mexican bean beetle were reported 
from parts of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. Infestations were lighter in 
other areas reporting, including New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Color- 
ado, and Utah. Flea beetles caused 
serious injury to beans in eastern 
Tennessee late in May and the potato 
leafhopper was very numerous on 
beans in northwestern Tennessee to- 
ward the middle of June. 

Cabbage caterpillars caused 
severe damage to cabbage and related 
crops during the first half of June in 
parts of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Tennessee, and in 
central Washington. Populations 
were generally light to moderate in 
other areas reporting. Early in June 
the cabbage seedpod weevil was very 
abundant on the rapeseed crop in the 
Lewiston, Idaho district, necessitating 
large-scale applications of insecticides. 

Toward the middle of June 
the Colorado potato beetle had be- 
come abundant on potato, and in some 
instances on tomato, in New Jersey, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. At 
the same time flea beetles were numer- 
ous on various vegetables in New Jer- 
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FRIANITE IS MINED from vast mineral deposits 


in California's San Joaquin Valley and transported 
several miles to the plant at Friant for processing. 


MODERN PLANT and equipment, designed espe- 
cially for processing diluents, has been producing 
Frianite for agricultural uses since 1938. 


FRIANITE IS PACKED automatically in 100-Ib. 
kraft bags and shipped direct from plant to users 
anywhere in the United States. 
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eres a DILUENT 


with designed distribution 


of particles .... definitely 


on the ACID side 


You'll find Frianite an ideal carrier because 
perfect particle distribution makes it a freer- 
flowing diluent that’s easy and effective to 
use. Definitely on the acid side (pH range 5.4 
to 6.5). Frianite is a processed anhydrous 
alkali aluminum silicate . . . a bone dry, non- 
abrasive, inert carrier as close to neutral as 
practical for general agricultural application. 


Frianite is compatible with all insecticide 
chemicals requiring either a neutral or acidic 
diluent. It is shipped direct from our plant 
to you for economical use anywhere in the 
United States. 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 


MINERALS CO. 


FRIANT~ CALIFORNIA 


Producers of FRIANITE Since 1938 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


For detailed information on uses, 
properties and technical data . . . 
write for our FRIANITE folder. 
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sey and Tennessee; springtails were at- 
tacking vegetables, particularly cucum- 
bers, squash, and melons, in unusual 
numbers in New Jersey and Min- 
nesota; the onion thrips were seri- 
ously infesting onions in Florida and 
Tennessee; the tomato fruitworm was 
numerous in Georgia and Tennessee; 
a serious outbreak of the serpentine 
leaf miner occurred on cantaloup in 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona and 
leaf miners were also serious on egg- 
plant in Florida and on sugar beets 
in Utah. 

Infestations of the pea aphid 
were generally light on peas during 
the first half of June in New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
Toward the middle of the month in- 
festations were severe in most of the 
pea-growing districts of central and 
southern Wisconsin, necessitating 
large-scale insecticide applications. At 


that time the insect was also multi- 
plying rapidly in localities where con- 
ditions were favorable in the Blue 
Mountain district of Washington- 
Oregon. 

Toward the middle of June 
pea weevil infestations ranged from 
light to moderate in Utah, moderate to 
heavy in central Washington. Dust- 
ing operations for the control of this 
pest started in southern Idaho early 
in June. 

Infestations of the green peach 
aphid continued to increase on tobacco 
in Florida and Georgia. The insect 
was reported as being under control 
on cigar tobacco principally on shade- 
grown, in those states, but was caus- 
ing serious damage to cigaret to- 
bacco during early June. This aphid 
was reported as being widely distri- 
buted on tobacco in South Carolina, 
with infestations increasing — ra- 


pidly.** 


Progress Reports on Plant Disease Control 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on cur- 
rent plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


OTATO late blight became in- 
creasingly active during the lat- 
ter part of April in the Florida 
Everglades section and was very des- 
tructive in untreated or carelessly 
treated fields. Digging was started at 
the beginning of May and yields were 
sharply curtailed where control pro- 
grams were lax. Near Gainesville in 
north-central Florida, infection, ap- 
parently a week or so old, was ob- 
served on blossoming potato plants at 
the end of April, but dry weather 
in that section at that time was un- 
favorable to spread of the disease. 
After a period of quiescence 
or absence on tomatoes in Florida 
generally, late blight resumed activity 
on this crop during the last part of 
April in the Homestead and the Ever- 
glades areas. In both cases reappear- 
ance was correlated with a period of 
cooler weather, and in the Everglades 
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with four successive rainy days as 
well. Near-epidemic attack occured 
in some of the few remaining tomato 
fields in the Homestead section. It 
was thought that late blight had never 
previously been observed in that area 
so late in the season. In the Ever- 
glades the present infection on tomato 
plants was described as not the same 
in aspect as during the winter months, 
with no stem lesions observed, fewer 
leaf lesions per plant but more rapid 
killing of attacked leaflets, and less 
sporulation. 

An interesting contrast in be- 
havior of the disease in the Ever- 
glades during the winter and spring 
seasons is evident in the reports: in 
the fall crops the disease was serious 
on tomatoes but more easily controlled 
on potatoes, whereas in the spring 
crops the reverse is true. 

In Texas continuously dry 


weather checked the potato blight in- 
fection reported in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley early in March and 
up to harvest time in the letter half 
of April no further infection wa; 
found on either potato or tomato, nor 
had the disease been reported on 
either host from other parts of the 
state. 

After an unfavorable period in 
Louisiana, rainy cloudy. weather on 
April 12 and 13, followed by cvel 
nights with heavy dews, zave ideal 
conditions for late blight, and the 
disease spread rapidly on potatoes in 
Terrebonne Parish. It  reache.l 
epidemic proportions in some fields, 
although relatively little occurrec in 
sprayed or dusted plantings. Harvest- 
ing was in progress during the first 
week of May. Some small infection 
centers were found on potatoes in 
Lafourche Parish. None has een 
found or reported on tomatoes in the 
State. 

In Mississippi tomato late 
blight was found May 11 near Crysta! 
Springs in one small well-isolated 
field planted with transplants obtained 
from Texas five or six weeks earlier. 
Cool nights and very heavy dews 
favored infection. 

Potato late blight, apparently 
originating from diseased seed, was 
found in Alabama April 5, in Baldwin 
County, and was spreading rapidly 
by April 9. Copper dusts were the 
most widely used fungicides. A 
dithiocarbamate dust was being tried 
by a few growers. “Dithane D-14” 
was being used by those who pre- 
ferred sprays. However, many 
growers were doing little or nothing 
to control the disease. 

In South Carolina, a_ few 
lesions of potato late blight were 
found in one field on Johns Island 
in Charleston County, April 16. No 
more.was found at that time in nearby 
fields. A survey made on April 22 
on Edisto Island, on the same farms 
where blight was first seen in 1946 
and 1947, revealed lesions quite 
generally distributed over the area and 
at least one small spot where the 
plants were almost completely dead 
On the same day the disease was re- 
ported from a farm near Charleston. 
The location of all these infections 

(Turn to Page 73) 
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, 
..+ from RICE, nature’s miracle food, 


\ 
comes an economical by-product which 
has proven to be the perfect conditioner 


for chemical fertilizers. 


OPPORTUNITY .... 


for Fertilizer Manufacturers 


\ Nn 
} 
a) 


Fertilizer manufacturers greatly improve their fertilizers by using 
RICELAND RICE HULLS as a conditioner . . . 


The demand for scientifically dried and ground, Fertilizer-Condi- 
tioning RICELAND RICE HULLS is enormous .. . 


But volume available to fertilizer manufacturers will be DOUBLED 
in September . . . 


So that more fertilizer manufacturers also can improve their 
products by using RICELAND RICE HULLS as a conditioner. 


We are the ONLY supplier of scientifically dried and ground, 
Fertilizer-Conditioning RICELAND RICE HULLS. These are 


available in bulk and in 100-pound burlap bags. 


We are the largest YEAR "ROUND — 12 months’ a year — supplier 
of rice hulls in the world. 


Write for FREE sample of scientifically dried and ground, Fer- 
tilizer-Conditioning RICELAND RICE HULLS. 


Make your tests NOW .. . and make ADVANCE arrangements 
with us for your YEAR "ROUND supply of RICELAND RICE 
HULLS starting in September or October. 


Riceland Rice Hull Division, Dept. 7-A 


ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP ASS’N. 
STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 
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By Dr. Alvin J. Cox 


This column by Dr. Cox appears as a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS. Dr. Cox formerly was successively Physical Chemist. 
Chief Chemist. Assistant Director, and Director of the Bureau of Science, 


Government of the Philippines. 


He was appointed Chief, Bureau of 


Chemistry. California State Dept. Agriculture in 1932, retiring in 1945. 


HE Pacific Slope Branch of the 
Taner Association of Eco- 

nomic Entomologists met at Van- 
couver, B.C., June 14, 15 and 16 in 
the group’s 32nd annual convention. 
Some 234 persons registered at the 
meeting, the first Pacific Slope Branch 
gathering ever to be held in Canada. 
All sessions were held at the Van- 
couver hotel, under the chairmanship 
of the branch officers: W. J. O'Neill, 
Wenatchee, Washington, chairman; 
J. N. Roney, Phoenix, Arizona, vice- 
chairman; and Roy E. Campbell, 
Alhambra, California, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The meeting opened with 
an address of welcome by Professor 
H. J. Spencer, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. He pointed 
out the friendship existing between 


entomologists of Canada and the U:S., 
and told how Canadian scientists 
draw upon American entomological 


Floods Hamper Travel 

Editor's note: In a letter accom- 
panying his meeting report, Dr. 
Cox told about the travel difficul- 
ties experienced by many of the 
conventioneers because of flood 
conditions in the Pacific North- 
west. He writes that near Port- 
land, Oregon, the passengers on 
the train had to disembark be- 
cause of backwaters covering the 
tracks, and were obliged to con- 
tinue their journey in buses to 
Kelso, Washington. Schedules 
were of course badly disrupted, 
and although many were delayed 
in arriving in Vancouver, but few 
missed hearing the presentation 
of papers. 


literature and institutions, the U.S.- 
D.A., and other U. S. organizations 
for aid. 


With the camera at the Pacific Slope 
Branch meeting at Vancouver, B.C.: 
Standing, left to right: M. P. Jones, 
U.S.D.A. Extension Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; H. F. Olds, in charge of 
entomology inspections for Dominion, 
Vancouver, B.C.; L. M. Godfrey, sales 
manager for the Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., member of Canadian Committee 
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on local arrangements; and S. W. Clark, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Houston, 
Texas. Seated, left to right: James C. 
Barr, chairman, Canadian Committee on 
local arrangements; Ed Littooy, Col- 
loidal Products Corporation; J. E. Bus- 
sart, Velsicol Corporation, Chicago; and 
James Marshall, Dominion entomologist. 
Summerland, B.C. 


In response to the cordial wel- 
come extended by Prof. Spencer, Mr. 


O'Neill replied that he regarded 
American organizations as being in- 
ternational in scope, and that scientific 
study should not halt at state borders. 

S. A. Rohwer, president of 
the A.A.E.E. and assistant chief of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
bureau of entomology and _ piant 
quarantine, Washington, responded 
by stating that fifty percent of present 
economic entomology programs deal 
with insecticides. He emphasized the 
need for more knowledge of insects, 
and stated that there is a new outlook 
for employment in the field of ento- 
mology. If economic insects are to be 
held in check, more emphasis must 
be put upon research, especially in the 
field of life histories, he declared. 

In discussing the influence of 
developments in the field of ento- 
mology upon the Association, he 
stated that its 2,200 members are 
divided into three main groups of 
about equal size: U.S. Federal and 
workers; state workers: 
representatives. He 


Dominion 
and industry 
pointed out the need for numerous 
additional committees to act in behalf 
of the membership since the group 
has grown so large. The A.A.E.E. 
president stated that a governing body 
is neeeded in addition to the officers 
of the Association, and 1ecommended 
a strengthening and modernizing of 
the group to broaden the aspects of 
entomology. 

Ralph V. Newcomb, DiGior- 
gio Fruit Corp., Yuba City, Calif. 
presented a paper, “Use of Air-carrier 

(Turn to Page 65) 
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Steers have no business in cottonfields—as any grower can tell you. 
But steers and cottonfields have something in common—their mutual 
benefit from the new insecticide Benzene Hexachloride (BHC). 


BHC is outstanding for the control of cotton insects. It is unchallenged 
for animal parasite control, being particularly effective against ticks, mites, 
lice and others. In fact it is the only insecticide to satisfactorily control lice 
eggs or nits in a single operation. Also effective for poultry roost paints, 
swine mange control, woolly apple aphids, plum curculio in peaches, etc. 


Powco Brand BHC is sold as dry dust concentrates and wettable powder 
concentrates of varying gamma isomer content. Write today for full 
information and prices. 


John Powell & Co., Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS 
CANADA: CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LTD., TORONTO - MONTREAL : 
In Argentina—John Powell Y CIA, Condarco 1535, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Telephone 59, Paternal 0021. 
POWCO BRAND PRODUCTS: Antu - Pyrin R - Pyrin D-20 - JP No. 10 - JP No. 25 - JP No. 30 - JP No. 50 - 
: JP No. SOW - Pyrethrum Powders and Extracts - Stimtox “A” - Rotenone Powders - Sabadilla - Aerosol 
Ps Formulas - 2,4-D - BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) - HETP (Hexaethy! Tetraphosphate). i 
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Orchard Pest Control 

Two pounds of a 50 percent 
wettable DDT spray powder in 100 
gallons of water, or a 5 percent dust 
gave satisfactory control of both the 
apple maggot and codling moth in 
four year’s experiments in commercial 
orchards in New York State, it is 
reported by the N.Y. State experiment 
station, Geneva. Dr. R. W. Dean, of 
the station, reports that such control 
is possible providing “applications are 
made often enough to insure the 
presence of the insecticide on trees 
while the adult flies are active... .. 
While DDT is toxic to flies, its effects 
do not persist for months on an apple 
tree as they do on the walls of a 
house or barn. It is less persistent 
than lead arsenate but kills apple mag- 
got flies more quickly,” he says. 


DDT vs Crayfish 

Farmers in Méississippi are 
using DDT for control of crayfish 
with satisfactory results, according to 
reports from the state of Mississippi 
which for years has been heavily in- 
fested with the crustaceans, which 
come out of their holes at night to 
mow down young corn, cotton and 
grass. From 5,000 to 10,000 crayfish 
“chimneys * per not un- 
common and up to 40,000 per acre 
have been counted. Some 40,000 
square miles of the state’s black soil 
belt were subject to their depreda- 


acre are 


‘ions. Previous control methods 
consisted of dropping turpentine or 
creosote into the holes, but this 


method was laborious and costly. 
e 


Study of Oil Sprays 

Two series of narrow-boiling 
petroleum fractions were prepared by 
fractional distillation of two technical 
white oils of commercial origin. The 
oils selected represent distinctly 
paraffinic and naphthenic types whose 
viscosities fall within the spray oil 
range. The fractions were tested for 
their insecticidal efficiency using eggs 
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of the oriental fruit moth. Correla- 
tions of insecticidal efficiency with 
physical properties showed that con- 
ventional spray oils may contain a 
high proportion of hydrocarbons 
which are inactive insecticidally. The 
data indicate that an ideal fraction 
would boil at 10° plus or minus 5°F. 
at 1 mm. of mercury and would have 
a Saybolt viscosity at 100°F. of 70-80 
seconds. The ideal properties set up 
should be useful as a guide in de- 
veloping improved products or for 
inspection of present products. G. W. 
Pearce, P. J. Chapman, and D. E. H. 
Frear, Ind. Eng. Chem. 40, 284-93 
(1948). 
* 

Means to Protect Grain 

Seeds and grain are protected 
against insect pests by distributing a 
finely crystalline and freely flowing 
gamma-alumina of low bulk density 
throughout the mass of grain. The 
amount of alumina should be 0.1 per 
cent. H. V. A. Briscoe, J. A. Kitche- 
ner, and P. Alexander. British 
Patent N. 572,311. 


e 

Grasshopper Control 

Control of the grasshopper, 
Camnula pellucida, with an aqeuous 
emulsion containing 2 per cent of 
4,6-dinitro-ortho-cresol sprayed from 
an airplane was used, to give an ave- 
rage deposit of 1.1 pound of the in- 
secticide per acre. The average re- 
duction of the grasshopper population 
was 75 per cent. Crested wheat grass 
was not damaged by the insecticide: 
wheat in an area adjoining the treated 
fields was visibly injured but re- 
covered. Stinkweed, lambs quarters, 
caragana, and boxelder were severely 


injured. A. W. A. Brown, J. Econ. 
Entomol. 40, 606. 


Brush Control With 2,4-D 

Comments on the use of 2,4-D 
for brush control are contained in a 
preliminary report by Harry M. 
Elwell published in Oklahoma Crops 
and Soils, Experiment Station Bul- 
letin #B-319. Spray solutions were 
prepared by mixing 2,000 ppm of 
2,4-D with water. The highest per- 
centage of plants affected occurred 
on brush ranging from four to seven 
feet high. The 2,4-D spray did not 
seem to be effective on the larger 
trees. 

From this preliminary study it 
appears that some species of trees and 
brush are susceptible to 2,4-D and 
others are not. Even the second ap- 
plication has little or no effect on 
many species. Therefore an attempt 
was made to classify the plants tested 
in order of their susceptibility. How- 
ever, this arrangement represents tests 
made only in 1946 and the percentage 
of susceptibility may change as more 
information is obtained regarding the 
proper stages of growth, weather con- 
ditions, etc., necessary for maximum 
results. 

In general, the 2,4-D’s appear 
to cause a gradual dying of the trees 
and brush. The leaves turn brown 
and often the twigs curl and twist 
in two to three weeks. The plants 
most readily affected soon developed 
an abnormal knotty growth of the 
cambium layer along the main stems. 
This condition often caused cracking, 
splitting and deterioration of the 
wood, 

These sprays were not toxic to 
native grasses but they did kill broad- 
leafed plants such as cotton and 
legumes. 


Potato Top Killers Show Dessaien 


OR generations, potato growers 

have been faced with numerous 
problems, particularly from the stand- 
point of controlling insect pests, dis- 
eases and weeds. Within recent years 
it has been learned that potato leaf 
roll could be prevented from infect- 


ing the tubers of seed potatoes if the 
vines were killed as soon as the dis- 
ease appeared in the field. This 
brought a need for an effective and 
rapid potato vine killer for use on 
seed potatoes. Then with the advent 
of the use of DDT and the prolonged 
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FRO lyariamlia 


= SPECIAL GRADE 


GOTTON LEAVES 
POTATO TOPS 
TOMATO FOLIAGE 


for EARLIER, EASIER HARVESTS 


Now . . . growers can plan their own harvest time for potato, tomato and cotton crops. They can 
avoid the danger of early frosts or blight. And thev can be assured of fully matured plants — easily 
picked because they are free of obstructive leaves. 


ON POTATOES . . . 


Just dust on 75 to 125 lb. of AERO Cyanamid, Special Grade per acre ten days before harvest 
time. Within a few days, tops will die, and at the end of the ten-day period the crop will be ready 
for harvesting. 


ON TOMATOES... 


An application of 25 to 30 lb. of AERO Cyanamid, Special Grade per acre in late summer will 
cause the leaves to dry up and fall off in 5 to 10 days. This exposes the remaining unripened fruit to 
sunshine so that it can attain a rich, full color before damaging cold weather sets in. 


ON COTTON... 


AERO Cyanamid, Special Grade is usually applied at the rate of 30 to 35 Ib. per acre any time 
after the last bolls which will make cotton are 30 days old. Leaves then start to drop off within 2 
to 4 days, and the result is a clean crop that is easily picked by hand or by machine. 


Write for fully descriptive literature 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
32-D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA *® NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Brewster, Fla. @ 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. @ 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. @ 111 Sutter Street, Son Francisco 4, Calif. 
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rowing period in the Northern po- 
‘ato growing areas it became neces- 
ary to kill the vines so that the 
tubers would ripen in time to be dug 
and stored before freezing weather 
arrived. 

About this time the early 
potato growers in the south found 
that they could produce a better 
guality potato if the vines were killed 
several days before the harvest to 
allow the potato skins to set and 
prevent scuffing in the harvesting 
operations. In addition, potato grow- 
ers have found that killing the vines, 
weeds and grass that may occur in 
potato fields, enables the mechanical 
diggers to operate more efficiently and 
the pickers to gather the potatoes 
more quickly and with less loss. 

At first the potato seed pro- 
ducer pulled the vines to prevent the 
tubers from becoming infected with 
leaf roll. This is a virus disease that 
is transmitted from plant to plant by 
aphids and which gradually spreads 
through the plants to the tubers where 
it will be carried over and cause severe 
injury to the next years crop. 

However, hand pulling is too 
slow and laborious for largescale 
usage and vigorous demand has re- 
sulted in the search for a safe and 
fast-acting means of killing the weeds 
and potato vines. Great strides have 
been made toward the solution of this 
problem. The search has lead to the 
production of chemical materials that 
will kill the weeds and potato vines 


without injury to the tubers. These 
preparations enable growers to harvest 
their crops at any time without having 
to contend with heavy vine growth or 
weeds that may clog up the digyers, 
cover the tubers and make harvesting 
slow and difficult. 

Experiments have been con- 
ducted in the potato growing regions 
of Florida, Pennsylvania, Long Island, 
upstate New York and Maine during 
the past two seasons with ‘Penite 
6,” a non-selective sodium arsenite 
weed killer (containing approximately 
54% As.O;). It is manufactured by 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia and 
Tacoma, Washington. The results 
of these tests show promise of the 
complete solution of the problem of 
how to kill weeds and vines in the 
potato fields prior to harvesting the 
crop. 

Applied to plots at various 
concentrations “Penite 6” was studied 
from the standpoint of various means 
of application, the results that may 
be obtained from applying at different 
times of day, at different locations 
and at different temperatures. Tests 
conducted at Presque Isle, Maine with 
a number of vine killers indicated that 


Chemical vine killer being ap- 
plied from tractor-boom outfit in 
Maine. Photo at right shows potato 
field (L) which has received top- 
killer contrasted with adjacent 
check plot. (Photos courtesy 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.) 


“ 


the results may vary greatly, with 
the temperature and/or time of day 
that a given chemical is applied. For 
example, the effects of the application 
of one chemical at 3 P.M. were much 
more rapid than when the chemical 
was applied at 6 P.M. Similarly, it 
was found on Long Island that the 
kills were much more rapid when the 
chemicals were applied on a warm 
sunny summer day than when they 
were applied on a cool cloudy autumn 
day. However, the final results were 
satisfactory in either case. Coverage 
of the plants was found to be of ex- 
treme importance and under condi- 
tions of dense vine or weed growth it 
necessary to spray 
twice at about a three to five day 
interval to secure complete kill. 


was sometimes 


Single applications of “Penite 
6° at two to four. quarts per 100 
gallons of water, used at the rate of 
80 gallons per acre and applied with 
traction sprayers equipped with 2 
nozzles per row using 350 pounds 
pressure gave very satisfactory kill 
of potato vines in Maine. Other large 
power-take-off driven sprayers using 
three nozzles per row at 500 pounds 
pressure were also satisfactory in 
Maine and New York. The four quart 
dosage seemed to give slightly faster 
and more effective kill (especially of 
grass) than the two quart dosage. 

Numerous analyses of treated 
potatoes have indicated that there is 
no absorption whatever of arsenic 
from sprays of this type. ** 
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Until recently there was no single cotton poison which would 
control all the harmful insects shown above. By starting early 
to dust with Toxaphene*—and continuing to dust until 
picking—this one poison will quickly get rid of each insect 
as it appears. 

Toxaphene dusts have already demonstrated their ef- 
fectiveness this year on thousands of acres throughout the 
cotton belt. Growers’ records are proving that poisoning 
with Toxaphene brings them more cotton—and more profit. 
Hercules Toxaphene is a technical grade of chlorinated 
camphene containing 67 to 69 per cent chlorine. For fur- 
ther information on this toxicant as an ingredient in finished 
dusts and sprays, write: 


CERCULES PERE CONANT /jYN 


> 
S 
970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware AA | : 
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Larvacide Bulletin 

Southern Entomological Co., 
W. Palm Beach, Fla., has published 
further literature on control of mos- 
quito larvae with “Tossit,” a capsul- 
ated larvacide containing concentrated 
DDT. These are in addition to pre- 
vious announcements by the company 
for similar products for control of 
land crabs. One “Tossit” capsule is 
said to kill mosquito larvae on 750 
square feet of water. No application 
machinery is necessary. Bulletins 
available from company, P.O. Box 
3191, W. Palm Beach, Florida. 


Mixing-Blending Bulletin 

Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, 
Pa. has issued a bulletin on its com- 
plete line of insecticide processing 
equipment. Described are a variety of 
sifting units, combination mixing and 
sifting insecticide blenders, cutters, 
and grinders. The bulletin states that 
the equipment is designed to meet the 
requirement of both large and small 
manufacturers of insecticides of both 
the dust and liquid spray type. Write 
for bulletin No. 75, care of the com- 
pany. Muncy, Pa. 


Offers New Lab. Stirrer 


Baker Instrument Co., Orange, 
N. J. offers a new high-powered stir- 
ring device for use in laboratories. 
The instrument provides two shafts 
to give operators optional speeds up to 
900 rpm on one, and to 19,000 rpm 
on the other. Power is from a 1/15 
hp motor. Information is available 
from the company, 17 S. Day St. 


Plant Layout Brochure 


Schutte and Koerting Co., 
Philadelphia, has released a four- 
color diagrammatic layout of a high 
pressure power plant to illustrate the 
application of a number of types of 
power plant equipment. Eight color 
combinations are used in the booklet 
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to differentiate between steam, ex- 


haust steam, condensate, water, raw 
water, fuel oil, lubrication oil and 
air. Copies of the layout are avail- 
able from the company, 12th ©& 
Thompson streets, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. 


Offers Garden Sprayer 
Dobbins Manufacturing Co., 

Elkhart, Indiana, has placed on the 

market a lightweight garden sprayer 


r 


with 2 gallon capacity. The sprayer 
is equipped with an automatic trig: 
ger-quick spray lock, three foot hose 
and 12 inch extension rod. The 
double-purpose tank handle also 
serves as a compression pump. Liter: 
ature is available from the company. 


New USDA Booklet 

The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has issued a new control 
program for internal parasites of live- 
stock, in its booklet “Save Grain by 
Controlling Internal Parasites.” The 
booklet points out the annual loss of 
$125 million caused by such parasites 
and advises livestock raisers about 
the proper control material to use, the 
correct formula, and when is the 
most effective time to use it. Statistics 
are presented on the amounts of extra 
grain required as food for animals 


infested with parasites. Copies of the 
booklet are available from the 
U.S.D.A. office of information, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dow Weed Booklet Out 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has published a revised edition 
of its “Weed Killer Guide for Dow 
Salesmen,” and has a limited quantity 
for general distribution. The booklet 
gives condensed information on plant 
terminology, classification of chemical 
weed killers, correct dosages, proper 
equipment, and presents the advant- 
ages of selective spraying of weeds, 
and information on new herbicides 
under experimentation. Also included 
is the report of the policy committee 
on herbicides of the North Central 
Weed Control Conference. 


Pyrethrum Publication 


A new Quarterly publication, 
Pyrethrum Post, is scheduled to ap- 
pear late this month in England. The 
paper is published by Messrs. Mit- 
chell Cotts & Co., Ltd., London for 
worldwide circulation among growers, 
suppliers, processors, users and others 
interested in pyrethrum. The London 
firm is an afhliate of Greene Trading 
Co., Inc., New York importers of 
pyrethrum. 


Emulsifier Booklet Out 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has issued a booklet, “Sur- 
face Active Agents in Insecticides,” 
in which tables are presented with 
various insecticides and different wet- 
ting agents. It explains fully the 
function of emulsifiers, spreaders, or 
wetting agents in general, and des- 
cribes specifically the Atlas products, 
“Span,” “Tween,” “NNO” and 
“Atlox.” 


In addition to insecticides, 
there is information on the use of 
emulsifiers with the methyl, butyl and 
isopropyl esters of 2,4-D, pointing 
out the importance of emulsifiers in 
penetrating leaf surfaces. Copies of 
the booklet are available from Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington 99, Dela- 


Ware. 
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JAMES McCONNON 
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& Co., Winona, Minn. 


E. H. PHILLIPS 

Vice-President In Charge of 
Purchasing, New York. Co- 
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ing Service. 

GEORGE R. RINKE 


Chairman of the Board, 
John Powell & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


FRED SHANAMAN 

Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

F. S. WASHBURN 


Director, Agricultural Chem- 
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Cyanamid Co., New York. 
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Chemical Company, Inc., 
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Williams Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
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A. 1. F’s Traftic 
Committee... 


ALUE of the A.I.F. committee system is exemplified by 
the accomplishments of the Association’s Trafic Com- s 


- yy = 


mittee. Faced with a complexity of industry transportation 
problems, multiplied by the wide range of agricultural chemicals | 
produced by Association members, traffic experts of member , 
companies lend their knowledge and talents to the committee 

work. 


A few of the Trafic Committee’s accomplishments 
include: simplified and standardized freight classifications ... | 
priority for insecticides, fungicides and herbicides during 
embargoes or other transportation emergencies ... immediate 
consultations with railroad officials when new materials are 
introduced ... maintenance of uniform carloadings. These 
and other activities of the Traffic Committee have resulted in 
savings and greater efficiency in distribution—benefits which 
accrue to the industry, to the railroads, and, consequently, to 
the farmer. 
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_ Experiment Station Digest 


By H. H. Slawson 


NTOMOLOGISTS at the New 
York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, 

N.Y., conducted some 70 different 
research projects involving use of in- 
secticides during the period covered 
by the station’s 66th annual report for 
1947. In the’ field of plant pathology 
some 30 other projects dealing with 
fungicides were also reported. 

Among outstanding results 
briefly summarized, it was reported 
that the “Zerlates” (two types) and 
“Fermate,” used on fruit and other 
food plants, exerted a repellant effect 
on the Japanese beetle. Sulfur also 
showed some repellant effect but not 
enough to protect the crops properly. 
Addition of DDT to any of the 
fungicides controlled the beetles very 
well and DDT alone was also effect- 
ive. Using DDT at certain periods 
and depending on the fungicides 
during other portions of the growing 
season makes it possible to avoid ex- 
cessive DDT spray residue, it was 
pointed out. “Ryanex”™ was also ef- 
fective in controlling the beetle, while 
benzene hexachloride showed very 
good control on plums. 

For control of Japanese beetles 
on grapes, aluminum sulfate and lime 
was a very good beetle repellant, but 
addition of DDT to the mixture made 
it even more effective. Two appli- 
cations of DDT-bordeaux spray re- 
duced loss of grape foliage and gave 
good commercial control. 

A sudden increase of the red- 
banded leaf roller on apples in west- 
ern New York raised the question 
as to whether this outbreak might be 
due to destruction of parasites and 
predators through use of DDT sprays. 
Results of an investigation, so far 
obtained, says the report, indicated 
that factors other than DDT may be 
responsible for the sudden increase of 
this species. 

DDT was tested for control 
of cherry fruit flies, but, although 
effective in cage tests, the control in 
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cherry orchards was “very disappoint- 
ing,” the Geneva investigators report. 
Limited tests with benzene hexachlor- 
ide gave practically no control, even 
with three applications, and the fruit, 
furthermore, retained at harvest the 
objectionable musty odor of the chemi- 
cal which rendered the cherries un- 
marketable. Both compounds were 
tested as substitutes for rotenone 
which has been recommended when 
the cherries are intended for the 
fresh fruit market. 

Fourteen spray experiments 
and nine dust tests were made in an 
investigation of controls for goose- 
berry fruit worms on currants. DDT 
materials and their analogs showed 
great promise for control of the in- 
sects, but, pending settlement of the 
residue problem, are not at present 
recommended by the Geneva station 
authorities. 

Among the dusts DDT, roten- 
one extract and benzene hexachloride 
were combined with various copper 
fungicides. Rotenone compounds gave 
the highest kill; BHC gave no control; 
and DDT was intermediate. Summed 
up, the report states that results with 
dusts were much inferior to those 
secured with sprays, possibly due in 
part to a duster which gave inferior 
coverage. “Until an efficient duster 
has been developed,” remarks the re- 
port, “this method of application can- 
not be generally recommended.” 

Extensive field tests of in 
secticides for control of European 
corn borer, the Geneva scientists de- 
clare, demonstrated that two potent 
poisons, viz., “Ryania” and DDT, 
are available against the insect. No 
appreciable foliage injury followed use 
of dust containing either of these 
materials, although in previous years 
DDT dusts occasionally caused some 
injury. Conditions under which in- 
jury may occur are being investigated. 

Claims made by manufactur- 
ers of twine used in hop fields that 
downy mildew of rapidly growing 


hop vines could be controlled if the 
twine was treated with fungicides, 
led to an investigation of their valid- 
ity. 

Twine carrying five different 
treatments was compared with non- 
treated twine and the report states 
that “While a slight reduction in 
disease was noted, neither infection 
data nor final yield revealed any of 
the treatments to have significant or 
consistent value. For this reason and 
in view of the increased cost of treated 
twine, this approach toward disease 
control has been discontinued as im- 
practical. The spraying of poles with 
bordeaux will be recommended, since 
this operation can be made with very 
little cost in time or materials.” 

A number of different fungi- 
cides and combinations of “Fermate™ 
or “Zerlate’ with various copper 
fungicides were tested at the Geneva 
station to determine which fungicide 
or combination of fungicides would 
give the most effective control with 
the least amount of plant injury, of 
the following four tomato diseases in 
western New York: early blight, 
anthracnose, late blight and leaf mold. 
No single fungicide adequately tested 
gave maximum control on all four 
diseases, and the report continues: 

“Best control of the four dis- 
eases was obtained with alternate 
schedules of ‘Fermate’ or ‘Zerlate’ 
and various copper fungicides. A 
‘Zerlate’-bordeaux schedule in the 
following order of applications was 
outstanding ‘Zerlate’ - “Zerlate’ - 
bordeaux, using an 8-4-100 bordeaux 
and ‘Zerlate’ at two pounds to 100 
gallons. No apparent injury resulted 
from this schedule. 


Arkansas Report 
RKANSAS Experiment Station 
A at Fayettville, reports that ex- 
periments with benzene hexachloride 
for control of aphids on spinach have 
shown this compound to be effective. 
“It kills by fuming action, like nico- 
tine,” says the report, “but unlike 
nicotine, it is useful at relatively low 
temperatures. Further 
will be necessary before definite re- 
commendations can be made, but the 

(Turn to Page 66) 


experiments 
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SS. Plum Curculio 
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2. \ Cockroaches 


3 Grasshoppers 


4 Ants 


In the control of 
these four groups of pests, 


CHLORDANE is unequalled 


*Sold to insecticide manufacturers under 
the trade name “OCTA-KLOR” 
(T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


by 


Denver - - - Colorado \ uae” 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE PACIFIC COAST SALES OFFICE 
11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 9 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCSCO 15, CALIF. 
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William W. Allen 


Joseph A. Cavanagh, in charge 


of agricultural chemical sales for Dow 
Chemical Co., has retired from active 
duty after 39 years of service with 
Dow. Mr. Cavanagh’s successor is 
William W. Allen. 

Since joining Dow in 1909, 
Mr. Cavanagh has been closely 
associated with the agricultural chemi- 
cal field, having begun his Dow career 
in the Insecticide Division as produc- 
tion superintendent. In the early 
1920's he was made assistant sales 
manager in charge of insecticides and 
agricultural chemicals; the post which 
he maintained until his retirement. 

Mr. Cavanagh played a 
prominent part in developing the 
company’s technical research and de- 


Joseph A. Cavanagh 


velopment program in this _ field. 
Under his guidance, the agricultural 
chemicals division grew from a staff 
of three persons handling ten prod- 
ucts, to the present staff of 41 in 
a department producing over 450 
products. 

Mr. Allen, the new manager, 
joined Dow in 1931 as a chemist in 
the organic laboratory. He later trans- 
ferred to the insecticide sales staff. 
Subsequent advancements made him 
a member of the company’s technical 
research staff, then a member of the 
technical service and development di- 
vision staff in the sales department, and 
later manager of the division. He is 
a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. 


AIF 15th Year Meeting 

The Agricultural Insecticide 
and Fungicide Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Essex and 
Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J., 
September 7, 8 and 9, Lea S. Hitch- 
ner, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has announced. The event will 
mark the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the A.I.F. Association. 

Committee meetings and the 
conducting of Association business 
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will occupy the first day's session, with 
open meetings being held during the 
following two days. State and Federal 
workers and other interested persons 
are invited to attend. A _ highlight 
of the meeting is expected to be the 
15th anniversary dinner on September 
8th, with past presidents of the 
Association as guests. 

Speakers who at press time 
had consented to appear on the pro- 
gram included Eugene Butler, editor 


of the Progressive Farmer, Dallas, 
Texas; S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A.; and 
Claude Welch of the National Cotton 
Council. Dr. A. B. Heagy, Maryland 
State Chemist and Dr. E. L. Griffin, 
assistant chief of the Insecticide Div- 
ision, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U.S.D.A., will partici- 
pate in a forum on labeling. Tentative 
plans called for an address by Dr. 
Stanley B. Freeborn, assistant dean of 
the California College of Agriculture. 


Merger is Announced 

The merger of Food Machin- 
ery Corporation and Westvaco Cor- 
poration has been announced jointly 
by Paul L. Davies, president of Food 
Machinery Corp., and William B. 
Thom, president of Westvaco Chemi- 
cal Corp. The former, as the surviv- 
ing company, will change its name to 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion. The business of Westvaco will 
be operated under the direction of its 
present managements as the Westvaco 
Chemical Division of the company, 
and Westvaco’s interests will be 
represented on the board of directors. 

Although the merger agree- 
ment has been reached by the boards 
of directors and managements of the 
two companies, approval is also re- 
guired by both. preferred and com- 
mon. stockholders of the two com- 
panies. A merger agreement accom: 
panied by a proxy statement was 
being prepared to be sent to stock- 
holders early in July. The agree- 
ment will provide for an exchange 
of 114 shares of Food Machinery’s 
common stock for each share of West- 
vaco’s common stock and for the ex- 
change on a share-for-share basis of 
Westvaco’s $3.75 cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation having the 
same dividend rate and substantially 
the same rights and preferences at- 
taching to the present Westvaco stock. 
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Is DDT Really Scarce? 


—Industry Answers both “Yes” and "No” 


AS DDT become really scarce? 

That was the question being 
batted around in the insecticide in- 
dustry as this issue was about to go 
to press. With the exception of two 
producers, DDT manufacturers had 
recently advanced their prices five 
cents on technical to 34c¢ per pound. 
The others remained at 29c. However, 
when surplus stocks of DDT were 
very heavy two and three months ago, 
this latter price was being shaded 
considerably and some tonnage sales 
of technical were made as low as 25¢ 
lb. Actually, irrespective of produc- 
ers’ list prices, and whereas 29¢ was 
formerly a “list™ price from which 
sales prices were cut, today this is 
reported to be below the market. 


Although there are those in 
the insecticide industry who term the 
DDT price rise as “phoney,” there is 
more than a faint suspicion that their 
stock position may not be exactly 
ample for their needs and that they 
were caught without stocks by the 
rise. They maintain that in spite of 
the fact that spot DDT is not as 
readily available as it was, there is 
no indication that old orders are not 
being filled or that the material can- 
not be bought. They stated that they 
could buy all the DDT they wanted 


at 34c or less. 


That the heavy surplus stocks 
of early spring have been cut down 
is well known. One large producer 
who was reputed to have had some 
four million pounds on hand is now 
said to be oversold and because he 
cannot resume production economic- 
ally at this season, is buying on the 
open market. A considerable part of 
this tonnage is reported to have gone 
for export. Two other makers have 
not been taking under thirty days 
delivery for the past 60 days. One 
producer is known to have been buy 
ing back DDT technical 


customers at a slight premium. An- 


from his 


other is reported to have bought up 


several lots of 50 per cent wettable 
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powder on the open market to help 
take care of his commitments. 

Those producers of technical 
DDT who have advanced their prices 
term the supply situation tight, and 
regard the price rise as entirely 
logical and in order. One spokesman 
for a DDT supplier said that his 
company was not taking orders for 
DDT, that it was committed as far 
ahead as it wished to be and that the 
situation in general would become 
tighter before it loosened up. Another 
observer stated that the whole thing 
depended upon who goes back into 
production and when, that most plants 
ceased production in January when 
price conditions were unfavorable and 
when surplus stocks had become very 
large, and they naturally were reluct- 
ant to resume operations in the middle 
of the summer months for only a 
short period. It is therefore likely, 
according to this chserver, that if 
DDT were tight early in July, and 
if no further manufacturing facilities 
were put into operation, the spot 
supply by August and September 
would be reduced sharply. 

Still others in the DDT arena 
were undecided which way the trend 
is running. All agreed that there was 
a strong possibility of a DDT short- 
age, but some were not sure that this 
condition had arrived as yet. 

. 


2,4-D Air Dust Forbidden 

The dusting of 2.4-D from 
airplanes is no longer permitted under 
rules laid down on June 23 by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
action, resulting from complaints of 
cotton growers that their crops had 
heen damaged by drifting dust narti- 
cles, does not prohibit the spraying of 
2,4-D. Neither does the new prohibi- 
tion affect the airplane application of 
insecticides or fungicides in either 
spray or dust form. 

Hereafter, when waivers are 
issued to operators using aircraft for 
dusting or spraying, a special provis- 


ion will be included which forbids the 
use of 2,4-D in dust form. 

In Arkansas, drastic action was 
reported to have taken place in the 
seizure of all weed killer materials 
in both spray and dust form, in a 
number of localities in the state. The 


The State of Louisiana on July 1, 
issued regulations covering use and 
sale of 2,4-D. Prohibited are “the 
importation, storage, sale and use of 
2,4-D or any of its derivatives in dust 
form;” “The importation, storage, sale 
and use of esters of 2,4-D ... except 
under special permit; “The use of 
air jet, air blast or turbine blower 
spray equipment for applying 2.4-D.” 

Permissible forms of 2,4-D in the 
State include the sodium, ammonium 
and amine salts of 2,4-D in aqueous 
solution, in emulsion form, or as solids 
to be dissolved in water. These “may 
be sold and used for purposes of weed 
control.”’ Special permits will be granted 
for brush control in isolated areas. 


seizures were made under authority 
of the states Act 171 of 1947, because 
the labels on the containers allegedly 
did not carry sufficient warning 
against the danger of killing other 
plants, according to Paul M. Millar, 
chief inspector. He reports that the 
seized materials included 106 con- 
tainers of 1 gallon or less; 20 five 
gallon cans, 8 one hundred pound 
drums; 10 fifty pound bags and 21 
barrels, These were in the hands of 
local dealers and distributors. Mr. 
Millar states that “There was consid- 
erable cotton similarly injured by 
weed killers last year in dusting and 
spraying rice fields in Arkansas, Texas 
and Louisiana, with several law suits 
now pending, and the action of the 
Board is an attempt to prevent recur- 
rence of this trouble, in so far as it 
can be done by requiring ample warn- 
ings to be given on the labels of the 
containers of weed killers.” 


« 
To Examine New Organics 
The Agricultural Insecticide 
and Fungicide Association, New 


York, has announced the formation 
of an over-all committee to coordinate 
all available scientific data on the new 
organic pesticides. L. S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary of the Association, 
terms the move as a “long-range pro- 
gram of study” which is to be ac- 
complished with the cooperation 
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f a number of public and private 
agencies. 

Although the complete com- 
mittee had not yet been named at 
press time, a number of organizations 
had already accepted the Associa- 
tion’s invitation to be represented. S. 
A. Rohwer, assistant chief of the 
U.S.D.A Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, will serve as ad- 
visor. He is also chairman of the 


Editor's note: Readers of Agricul- 
tural Chemicals who are interested in 
helping to compile factual information on 
the organic pesticides are invited to send 
scientific reports and observations to Dr. 
Charles L. Smith, A.I.F. Association, 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
The completed report will be available to 
all cooperating persons and groups as 
well as public information outlets. 


Federal Interdepartmental Committee 
on pest control. 

Others who have accepted the 
invitation to serve include Dave 
Thompson of New York City, ag- 
ricultural consultant for the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America; Major W. 
S. Everts of San Francisco, vice presi- 
dent of the Canner’s League of Cali- 
fornia; H. K. Thatcher of Washing- 
ton, D.C., secretary of the National 
Association of Commissioners, Sec- 
retaries and directors of Agriculture, 
Edward L. Holmes of Chicago, di- 
rector of the Department of Sanita- 
tion, American Institute of Baking 
and Charles H. Mahoney of Wash- 
ington, D.C. director of the Raw 
Products Bureau, National Canners 
Association. 

* 
Forms New Chemical Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. has 
formed a wholly-owned | subsidiary 
company to be known as Phillips 
Chemical Co. Frank Phillips is chair- 
man; K. S. Adams, president; Ross 
W. Thomas, executive vice-president: 
Paul Endacott, Don Emery, G. G. 
Oberfell and R. C. Jopling, vice- 
presidents. G. W. McCullough is vice- 
president and general manager. 

The company has leased the 
Cactus Ordnance Works at Etter, 
Texas, to produce ammonia _nitro- 
genous fertilizers, and expects to build 
an additional plant to make am- 
monium nitrate. 
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Rune 


Zacharias Named by So. States to Succeed Wysor 


Southern States Co-operative, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., has named O. 
E. Zacharias, Jr. as general manager 
of the establishment to succeed W. 
G. Wysor, founder of the co-op and 


board of directors of Cooperative 
Mills, Inc.; Cooperative Seed & Farm 
Supply Service, Inc.; and Cooperative 
Fertilizer Service, Inc., subsidiaries of 
Southern States. 


MR. ZACHARIAS 


manager for the past 25 years. Mr. 
Wysor will act as management coun- 
sel after retirement from active duty. 

The new general manager joined 
Southern States in 1935 after a dis- 
tinguished business career in Virginia. 
In addition to his position with 
Southern States, he has for the past 
ten years been a director of United 
Cooperatives, Inc., Alliance, Ohio. He 
has also served as a member of the 


Meetings 


Eighth International Congress of 
Entomology, August 9-15, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Connecticut Agri. Feld Day. 
August 18, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

15th Annual A.LF. Association Fall 
Meeting, September 7, 8 and 9, 
Essex & Sussex Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

All-Iowa Soil Conservation Field 
Day. September 9, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 


Economic Poisons Control Offi- 
cials, Second Annual Conven- 
tion, October 9, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


California Fertilizer Association 
25th Annual Convention, Octo- 
ber 18 & 19, Mission Inn, River- 
side, Calif. 

North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference December 7, 8 and 9, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Amer. Ass'n. Economic Entomo- 
logists, New Yorker Hotel, New 
York, December 13-16, 1948. 


MR. WYSOR 


Mr. Wysor has carried the 
management responsibility of the co- 
op since its establishment. 

. 


Alabama Firm Expands 

Agricultural Sulphur and 
Chemical Co., Dothan Alabama, has 
recently expanded its operations to 
include dust mixing facilities at 
Montgomery, Alabama, it has an- 
nounced. The firm has also reported 
the recent appointment of George R. 
Williamson as general manager in 
charge of the company’s sales and pro- 
duction. He was formerly with 
Capital Drug Co., Montgomery. 

. 


Rotenone Price ‘‘Break‘’? 


Rotenone prices appeared to be 
heading downward as this issue went 
to press. Although some _ industry 
spokesmen were reluctant to call the 
trend a “break,” one source stated that 
the price has broken. “Let's not kid our- 
selves about that,” he said. 

Factors entering into the down- 
ward trend included heavy production 
of cubé at the source, a considerable 
carry over of stocks from 1947 which 
was a poor year for insecticide sales, 
and less demand during the spring 
months than had been anticipated. The 
pressure of rather heavy unsold stocks 
had caused the price to break from its 
former 38c level to below 35c; with one 
supplier stating that he had quoted 32c 
in carload lots. 

Another spokesman described the 
lower quotations a being “spotty.” and 
said that as soon as rotenone stocks 
were reduced, prices could be expected 
to firm up again. 
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Month after month the demand for Ded-Weed has increased by 
leaps and bounds as more and more farmers, sprayers and dealers 
found its outstanding quality and versatility ideally suited to their 
needs. All indications point to a tremendous demand this Fall—a 
demand that can mean extra profits for you. However, supplies are 
limited and the only way to be sure of having the Ded-Weed you will 
need is to place your order now for Fall delivery. Don’t wait until it 
is too late. Send in your Fall Ded-Weed order now! 


KEEP A GOOD STOCK OF THESE THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
INSECTICIDES ON HAND 


DED-TOX (DDT) PHENACIDE (Toxaphene) 
TRI-6* (BHC) TOXICHLOR (Chlordane) 
All of these potent, kaboratory-tested insecticides are available as 
water emulsifiable and oil soluble liquid concentrates; wettable 


powders, dust base concentrates and low strength dusts. 


* REG. U.S. 
PATENT OFFICE 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
_ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY N. LITTLE ROCK SAN ANTONIO CORPUS CHRISTI 
DES MOINES DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS HOUSTON DALLAS 
WICHITA MEMPHIS CHICAGO OMAHA DENVER TULSA 
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Noble to Penick Board 
Harold Noble has been elected 
to the board of directors of S. B. Pen- 


ick & Co., according to an announce- 


Harold Noble 


ment made by S. B. Penick, Jr. presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Noble has 
been associated with the firm for 
more than 30 years. He is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Insecticide 
Division, and is well known through- 
out the industry. His election to the 
Board was to fill a vacancy created 
by the recent death of Charles W. 
Speed. 
. 

Perkins to U. S. Staff 

George W. Perkins, executive 
vice-president of Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J., has been named by the 
Economic Cooperation Administra 
tion to the Paris staff of W. Averell 
Harriman, U.S. Special Representa- 
tive in Europe. 

+ 
Hyman-Velsicol Decree 

According to the terms of a 
decree handed down in the Superior 
Court of Cook County (Chicago), 
Julius Hyman, defendant in a patent 
suit brought by Velsicol Corporation, 
must “assign and transfer to . . . Vel- 
sicol Corporation,” application for 
four patents, for United States rights, 
and for corresponding applications 
filed in foreign countries. 

Dr. Hyman was also restrained 
by the court from using the patents, 
or from disclosing secret processes 
and formulas to anyone other than 
Velsicol Corporation. 


JULY, 1948 


Velsicol Corporation with the 
same decree was ordered to pay to 
Dr. Hyman “money actually and 
necessarily disbursed . . . for filing 
fees and for legal fees relating di- 
rectly to the filing of . . . applica: 


tions.” 
© 


Cotton Meeting in Oct. 
The second annual beltwide 
cotton mechanization conference is 


scheduled to be held at Lubbock, 


Texas October 14, 15 and 16. The 
event is sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council of America in cooper- 
ation with the Farm Equipment In- 
stitute, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Land Grant Colleges, and 
various farm organizations. Early 
announcements of the event stated 
that some 400 persons were expected 
to attend. Last year’s conference was 
held at Stoneville, Mississippi with a 
heavy registration. 


Aids for Agriculture 


Work in these laboratories assures constant improvement 
and extension of our list of well-known 


products for agriculture 
a 
Carriers Dispersing Agents 
PYRAX ABB DARVAN /1 
CHEROKEE Clay DARVAN /2 
CONTINENTAL Clay 
Sticker Toxicant 
VEEGUM SODIUM SELENATE 


Samples and literature available 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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THE WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Offers The Services Of Ms 
INSECTICIDE TESTING 


MUL -SI- MO 


An Emulsifier of Petroleum Oils 
. Economical - Effective 


MUL-SI-MO is especially adapted for the rapid emulsification 
of Oils whose viscosity is 120 Saybolt or less. 


RANGE COVERED 


Oils with a viscosity of 120 
great 


Mul-si-mo is a_ thi b 


saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 

waters. 

ECONOMICAL TO USE 
—LOW COST 


Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest most economical 


in 
colored oily liquid about the 
same viscosity as Kerosene Oil. 


METHOD OF USE 


There is nothing complicated 


+ about the use of Mul-si-mo. It 


is just poured into the oil to be 
treated at the rate of % to 1%, 
depending upon the tightness of 
emulsion desired—then thorough- 
ly stirred—and the process is 
completed. 


RESULT OF MIXING 
AS ABOVE 


A practically 100% Oil Prod- 
uct— No Water— No Soap— No 
Potash nor other Alkalines. 


NEUTRAL PRODUCT 


Mul-si-mo is Neutral. Mul-si- 
mo-Made Emutsions are not ad- 
versely affected by pronounced 


on the 
emulsification of the oils above 
specified. 


NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 


Extensive tests have shown 
Mul-si-mo to be non-toxic to 
plants when used at a dilution of 
1 to 100. (Plants used in tests 
—Coleus.) As summer oils are 
usually used at the dilution of 
half-gal.to 100 gals. water, at such 
dilution the rate of Mul-si-mo 
to water would be 1 to 20,000. 


COST OF MUL-SI-MO 


Per Gallon $4.00; 5 Gallons 
and up @ $3.75 per Gallon; 50 
Gallon Drums @ $3.50 per Gal- 
lon, f.ob. New York or Jersey 
City. (Above prices for U.S. 
only. Foreign prices on request.) 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 


A 4 Oz. Sample will be sent upon request. 


Mulsimo Products, Inc. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 


LABORATORY 
For the 


BIOLOGICAL EVALUATION 
of AGRICULTURAL cx2 
HOUSENOLD INSECTICIDES 


Included in our services are: evaluation of 
proprietary insecticidal materials, determina- 
tion of the potency of proprietary agricultural 
dust and spray materials, and screening of 
unknown compounds. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


THE WISCONSIN ALUMAT 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059 Madison, Wisconsin 
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“PHYLLITE” 


(TRADE NAME) 
PYROPHYLLITE 
— 

The World's Greatest Diluent and Carrier 
Absolutely Non-Abrasive and Adheres Readily 
to Foliage and all Surfaces. 
PHYLLITE’S UNIFORMITY IS UNSURPASSED 


A chemical analysis run consistent in every batch 
of PHYLLITE assures the insecticide manufacturer 
of absolute uniformity for use as a diluent and 
carrier. PHYLLITE is ground in a Raymond Mill— 
95% through 325 mesh. Has a low pH (5.1). 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


@ Write us for helpful information 20 ton tots. $15.00 per 
and a generous sample. ton. . B. plant. 
@ Packed in 50 Ib. valve bags. @ Smaller quantities if 


desired 


—— 


PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS 


HANCOCK 2-2992 


P. O. BOX 686 CHULA VISTA, CALIF. 
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s-W Co. Names Bewick 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, has announced the appointment 
of Lawrence F. Bewick as techincal 
field representative, to work with 
farmers, fruit growers and cattlemen 


and distribute information on the use 
of insecticides, fungicides and herbi- 
cides. He will conduct cooperative 
field tests with county agents, weed 
supervisors and experiment stations 
in the midwest, including the states 
of Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 


and Nebraska. 
. 


Dr. William Funkhouser 

Dr. William D. Funkhouser, 
entomologist, and dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Ken- 
tucky, died June 9 at Lexington Ky. 
He was 67 years of age. He had been 
professor of zoology and head of the 
zoology department since 1918, and 
in 1927 was made professor of an- 
thropology. Dr. Funkhouser helped 
direct rescue efforts when Floyd Col- 
lins was entombed in Carter Cave in 
Kentucky nearly 20 years ago. 

” 


New Fertilizer Plant 
Installation of superphosphate 
production equipment at the new 
Winchester, Ky., plant of Southern 
States Fertilizer Service was expected 
to be completed by July 1, it was 
announced last month by the co- 
operative’s management from their 
Richmond, Va., headquarters. On 
April 28 the Winchester plant loaded 
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eA 


its first carload of mixed fertilizer, 
barely three months after the first 
shipment of steel for the building ar- 
rived on the construction site. When 
fully equipped the plant will have 
a capacity for 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
of mixed fertilizer and 10,000 tons 
of superphosphate per year, depend- 
ing on the availability of raw materi- 
als. The location at Winchester is 
expected to save Kentucky members 
of the co-op many dollars in trans- 
portation costs. 


Geuther to Hudson Co. 

H. D. Hudson Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. O. Geuther as man- 
ager of the company’s advertising 
department. Mr. Geuther was form- 
erly vice-president and director of 
copy at Evans Associates Co., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, and has for 
the past four years prepared Hudson 
publication advertising and assisted in 
other matters pertaining to advertising 
and sales promotion. 


A direct step toward better flow- 
ability and dustability for your 
product is taken when you make 
DILUEX a constituent. Adsorp- 
tive properties make it a superior 
carrier of toxicants. It prevents 
caking or agglomeration of im- 
pregnated materials. As a grinding 
aid, bulk conditioner, and abrasion 
reducer, DILUEX is unexcelled. 
Its low density enables the manu- 
facturer to control package volume 
as may be necessary. Investigate 
this adaptable diluent. 


A SUPERIOR NOR-ABRASIVE 
ueaT Fon 


on 
INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 

SPRAYS 


Mma we 


ZFLORIDIN COMPANY 
WARREN, PAL 
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Dr. W. G. Reed Ill 

Dr. W. G. Reed, chief insecti- 
cide division of the U.S.D.A. Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion was reported to be resting well 


DR. W. G. REED 


at press time following an attack of 
coronary thrombosis suffered on June 
15. Dr. Reed was returning to Wash- 
ington from the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers at Spring 


What’s Your 
Problem? 


Aphid Spray 
2 


Nicotine Base 


for Dust 
. 


Controlling Poultry 


Roundworm 
(Ascaridia golli) 
= 


Delousing 
Poultry 
8 


Dip and Drench 
for Sheep, Goats 
° 


Control of Certain 


Cattle Lice 
e 


Greenhouse 
Fumigation 


ae 


7 
¥ 


a 


Lake, N.J., when he was smitten. 
Joseph A. Noone, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
was driving the car in which Dr. 
Reed was riding, and he rushed the 
patient to Jefferson hospital in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Reed was expected to 
remain there until about July 7, after 
which time he was to be transfer 
to his home to recuperate. 
© 

Lime Imported Free 

Provision for the free importa- 
tion of lhmestone to be used for fertili- 
zer has been made through the signing 
by the president of House bill 5275 
on June 24. This bill amends para- 
graph 1685 of the tariff act of 1930, 
so that it now includes on the free list 
“limestone, crude, crushed or broken, 
when imported to be used in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer.” 

4 

Stanton Advanced by U.S.I. 

George H. Stanton has been 
appointed as Chicago division man 
ager of U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., it was announced July 1 by Lee 


Tospacco Byv-PRODUCTS 


A. Keane, vice president in charg, 
of sales. Mr. Stanton succeeds Joseph 
F. Rudolph who was recently named 
president of Dodge © Olcott, Ine.. 


GEORGE H. STANTON 


wholly owned subsidiary of U. S. L. 

Mr. Stanton has been an em- 
ployee of the company since 1932, 
following his graduation from Syra- 
cuse University that year. He has 
served as assistant division manager in 
Chicago since 1943. 


Surely Has The Answer—In These 
Products Identified by the Renowned 


BLACK LEAF 


40—for spray- 
ing or dusting to 
control small sucking 
insects, plant lice, and 
similar pests. Also used to 
control external parasites of 
cattle, sheep and poultry—and as a 
drench for sheep. 


2 BLACK LEAF 155 — for spraying apples 
* and pears to control codling moth, also 
for controlling grape berry moth. 


3 BLACK LEAF DRY CONCENTRATE — 

* used as a spray or dust — a dry powdered 

nicotine compound for easy mixing and 
handling. 

BLACK LEAF 155 WITH DDT —for 

* spraying apples and pears for the control 

of codling moth, leafhoppers, and similar 


Pests. 


PROTECTION FOR FARMERS . . . . PROFITS FOR DEALERS 


5 BLACK LEAF 10 DUST BASE — meets 
* the demand for a nicotine compound 
easily mixed with non-alkaline carriers to. 
make a neutral dust. 


6 BLACK LEAF CUNIC DRENCH — for 
* sheep and goats. Formula recommended 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


, & BLACK LEAF POWDER AND PELLETS 
—for controlling the large roundworm 
(Ascaridia galli) in chickens. 


8 MASH-NIC — for mixing with poultry 
* feed to control large roundworm. 


g NICO-FUME LIQUID — for greenhouse 
* spraying and fumigating — especially 
ned. 


10 NICO-FUME PRESSURE-FUMI- 
* GATOR — spreads penetrating fumes 
under pressure — controls aphids and similar 
insects in greenhouses. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE 2 ° ° KENTUCKY 
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PACIFIC SLOPE MEET 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Equipment in the Application of Low- 
Volume Sprays in California.” He 


20 x 20 x 20 feet or 8000 cubic foot 
volume, the rate of travel should not 
exceed three-quarter miles per hour; 
and so on. Foliage interference and 
other factors will increase still further 


TABLE 1 
Volume Discharge Required to Spray One Tree at Rates of 
Equipment Travel 
TRAVEL TREE MEASUREMENTS IN FEET 
M.P.H. Ft. Per Min. 10x10x10 15x15x15 20x20x20 24x24x20 30x30x25 
TREE VOLUME IN CUBIC FEET 
— 1000 3375 | 8000 11520 22500 
YY 44 4400 9787 17600 20736 32850 
1 88 8800 19574 35200 41472 65700 
l', 132 13200 29361 52800 62208 98550 
2 176 17600 39148 70400 82944 —_——— 
2 220 22000 48935 —_-—— —-—-- -—- 
3 264 26400 58722 - -—— 
3i4 308 30800 68509 a — 
4 352 —_ ait _ niet 
Volume Discharges Beyond These Figures Are Unobtainable 
In Any Machine Presently Available 
' 
TABLE 2 
Dilution of Spray Chemicals Used in Bulk and in Low Volume Sprays 
SPRAY COMPOUND BULK SPRAY LOW VOLUME SPRAY 
$A (8 1 ee 5 Gallons 8 Gallons 
2h Bg Be Freee 4 Gallons 6.5 Gallons 
LIME SULFUR SOLUTION ...... 3 Gallons 4. Gallons 
WHEE BR PARE SOEUR 6 ca cctcenecs 4 Pounds 6 Pounds 
i tag y 2 et o . : Se reer 1 Pound 2 Pounds 
iy ke gg 8 2 Pounds 3 Pounds 


called attention to the fact that de- 
velopment and sales of newly de- 
signed sprayer equipment and eco- 
nomic poisons have been so rapid 
that research essential to correct de- 
sign and formulation has fallen be- 
hind. However, the effectiveness of 
air-carrier spraying with a discharge 
of sufficient volume of spray-laden air 
at a given rate of equipment travel 
completely to displace all the air 
within the body of the tree has been 
proved conclusively. Mr. Newcomb 
used slides to iliustrate the volume of 
discharge of air required for various 
rates of travel and certain tree sizes. 

Assuming a 30,000 cubic foot 
per minute volume discharge as ma- 
chine capacity, in spraying trees having 
dimensions of 10 x 10 x 10 feet or 
1000 cubic foot volume, he said, a rate 
of machine travel of not over three- 
and-a-half miles per hour would prob- 
ably be effective. However, for a tree 
measuring 15 x 15 x 15 feet or 3375 
cubic foot volume, the rate of travel 
should not exceed one-and-one-half 
miles per hour; for a tree measuring 
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the required discharge volumes. These 
figures indicate why there are so 
many poor and irregular spray appli- 


cations with these new machines, he 
explained. It is necessary. for owners 
and operators of air-carrier sprayers 
to regulate carefully the number of 
gallons per tree by adjusting the spray 
nozzle discharge system, rather than 
by change in speed of machine travel. 


Ten to twelve miles per hour 
air velocity is sufficient to place or 
impinge the spray droplets in both 
upper and lower leaf surfaces and 
on all sides of the branches. If the air 
velocity is too low the spray merely 
drifts and is wasted. Careful experi- 
mentation should be carried on to 
obtain optimum gallonage dilution, 
air direction, droplet size, arrange- 
ment of nozzles for deposit without 
run-off and uniformity between top 
and bottom of tree. Variation in 
evaporation with varying humidity 
has shown marked effect upon types 
of deposits and deposit retention. 
Volume must be reduced only to run- 
off, otherwise drying impairs coverage. 

Mr. Newcomb used other il- 
lustrations to show one of ten high 
capacity air carrier sprayers which 
have replaced all conventional high 
pressure sprayers in use in DiGiorgio 
Fruit orchards. 
These machines have reduced the 
spray labor cost from six mills per 


Corporation pear 


TABLE 3 
Amount of Oil Deposited on Bark of Pear Twigs 
Gallon Number 
Actual Trees Milligrams Oil 
Gal Oil Sprayed Deposited Per 
Applied as Type of Oil Used per Applied per 100 Square Inch 
100 PerTree Gallons low High 
Bulk Spray 83% Oil Emulsion... 5 0.373 11 2.83 3.10 
Bulk Spray 99% Emulsive Oil . 4 0.356 11 4.11 4.20 
Bulk Spray 100% Tank Mix Oil 4 0.36 11 4.20 4.37 
Low Volume 836% Oil Emulsion... 8 0.166 40 3.10 3.56 
Low Volume 99% Emulsive Oil . 6.5 0.160 40 4.39 4.57 
Low Volume 100% Tank Mix Oil 6.5 0.160 40 4.47 5.03 
TABLE 4 


Per-Acre Cost of the Materials of Dormant Oil Spray Applications 
On Pears Planted 90 Trees Per Acre 


Price Bulk Sprays Low Volume 
Type of Oil Used Per Gallon Gals./100 Cost Gals./100 Cost 
Flowable Oil Emulsion $9.18 5 $7.29 8 $3.24 
Emulsive Oil .......... 0.18 4 5.83 6.5 2.63 
Tank Mix Oil ........ 0.14 4 4.53 6.5 2.05 
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spray gallon by conventional appli- 
cators to 1.2 mills, even when using 
the high gallonages required for lead 
arsenate. The speaker presented tables 
to illustrate data gathered from ex- 
periments in California. 

On the social side, an in- 
formal get-together was held on the 
Sunday evening preceeding the meet- 
ing, with entertainment being furn- 
ished by the economic poisons indus- 


tries of both the U.S. and Canada. 
A dinner dance was held on the even- 
ing of June 15, and the ladies present 
were taken on sight-seing tours and 
an evening cruise. 

The Canadian Committee on 
Local Arrangements, under the chair- 
manship of James C. Barr, president 
of Commercial Chemicals, Ltd., Van- 
couver, spearheaded the hospitality of 
the hosts. Other members of the com- 


TEAMWORK means 


MoperNn farming is an exact science. The most 
successful operation has the right combination—a balanced line-up of essential fac- 
tors. Like all teams, there are certain “stars” —those who provide the punch and 
make success more certain. We invite you to scan this agricultural “program” and 


spot the ones to watch: 


The Line-up 
Soil 
Fertilizer 


* INSECTICIDES 
* FUNGICIDES 


Management 
Labor 


Niagara insecticides and fungicides 
and Niagara equipment have gone 
through extensive “training” to win 
for you. Thorough research and exhaus- 
tive tests have taken out all the guess- 
work. "When you buy Niagara, you 
buy protection’’ is not a slogan—it’s a 


by 


INCREASED YIELD AND 
IMPROVED PACK 


aes | OMI gara 
CHEMICALS and DUSTERS 


proved fact, accepted by top growers, 
large and small, from coast to coast. 


Expert formulation—modern mate- 
rials—time proven effectiveness and 
reliable manufacture are behind every 
Niagara product. Get ‘em on your 


team. 


WHEN YOU BUy 


2U BUY PROTEC 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
Richmond, Colifornia © Jacksonville, Florida @ Pompano, Florida © New Orleans, Louisiana 
Greenville, Mississippi @ Harlingen, Texas 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 


mittee included L. M. Godfrey, 
Walter A. Leckie, C. McLean and 
H. F. Olds. The U.S. Committee, 
working with the hosts, was comprised 
of Wm. J. F. Francis, chairman; R. 
S. Braucher, C. E. Graves, and Ed. 
Littooy. 

Program committee comprised 
E. J. Newcomer, chairman, G. E. 
Carman; James Marshall; W. M. 
Hoskins; H. E. Morrison; G. F. 
Knowlton and G. J. Spencer. 

The remainder of the meeting 
will be reported next month. This 
report will discuss a number of papers, 
and symposia on “New Insecticides” 
and on mites attacking crops. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


(Continued from Page 55) 


insecticide holds promise for spinach 
growers.” 

Arkansas’ report includes also 
this interesting observation on the 
practical, economic value of the use 
of insecticides: 

In a study with swine it was 
discovered that while pigs infested 
with lice lagged behind non-infested 
pigs during their first few weeks of 
growth, at the end of 75 days they 
weighed exactly the same. However, 
more corn and tankage were required 
by the untreated pigs, with the result 
that for each infected pig grown and 
fattened from weaning size to market 
weight, there was a loss of approxi- 
mately $1 at normal prices and $2 
at present prices. 


Idaho Report 

Outstanding in the report of 
the Idaho station at Moscow is a 
progress report dealing with the effect 
of the weed killer, 2,4-D, on soil 
nitrogen fixing bacteria. This study 
was deemed important because, as the 
report explains: “Any compound 
added to the soil that would inhibit 
the bacteria that work with the 
legumes to fix atmospheric nitrogen 
would cancel out the value of legumes 
as soil-builders in rotation.” 

“In laboratory studies,” the re- 
port continues, “it was found that 
concentrations of 2,4-D above 0.3 
percent have a decided inhibitory 
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effect on the legume bacteria. Also, 
the aluminum salt appears to be more 
toxic than the sodium salt.” 

Further light is expected to 
be shed on the advisability of using 
2,4-D on legume crops from a green- 
house study, now in progress at the 
Idaho station, on the effect of 2,4-D 
on nodulation of peas, beans, alfalfa 
and red clover. 

However, the Idaho investi- 
gators report good results from low 
concentrations of 2,4-D for control 
of some annual and winter-annual 
weeds in cereal crops. Rates as low 
as 0.3 and 0.6 pounds per acre on 
the pure acid basis gave good control 
of crowfoot infestations in winter 
wheat. In some instances wheat 
yields were increased as much as 10 
bushels per acre as a result of spray 
applications. The Idaho report also 
includes a table grouping of various 
perennial weeds on the basis of aver- 
age spring recovery following treat- 
ment with 2,4-D the previous season. 
Another table lists the amount of 
2,4-D required per acre for control 
of annual weeds when small. 

Following up previous experi- 
ments which had demonstrated that 
spraying sheep with a DDT water 
suspension spray for sheep tick and 
wood tick control is practical and 
economical, the Idaho investigators 
devised an automatic spray boom with 
ten nozzles to make the method more 
appealing to owners of large range 
bands. With this, sheep can be treated 
at the rate of 60 per minute. Range 
ewes coming through the winter after 
this treatment, entered the lambing 
sheds in excellent condition, while 
wool from sprayed sheep brought top 
market prices, the report clatms. 


South Dakota Report 
 . Dakota station at Brook- 


ings reports at some length on 
tests with chlordane and toxaphene 
for control of grasshoppers. Both 
compounds, when properly applied, 
either as a wet spray or dust, and 
when applied at sufficient concentra- 
tion per acre, will give better than 
a 99 percent kill of grasshoppers, says 
the report, which adds: “Both chemi- 
cals gave us about the same _per- 
centage of kill, but chlordane, we be- 
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lieve, has longer lasting qualities. 
Further, chlordane seems to have a 
definite repellant effect, even after its 
killing ability has disappeared.” 

It was decided, however, fur- 
ther work is required to determine 
how toxic chlordane and toxaphene, 
sprayed or dusted on alfalfa, or 
small grain, or grass, might be to 
cattle, sheep, hogs or horses that feed 
on such foliage and how long after 
application the foliage would remain 
toxic to livestock. 

Results of numerous entomo- 


logical investigations at the Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana experiment station 
are told in the following quoted head- 
lines from sections of the annual 
report. 

“Benzene hexachloride shows 
promise in controlling several major 
cotton insects.” ..... “Timely appli- 
cation of DDT controlled the boll 
worm.” .. . “Three new insecticides, 
BHC, *3956, and “Ryanex,’ compare 
favorably with cryolite for sugar cane 
borer control.” .. . . “Production of 


summer-planted = squash _ possible 


GEIGY NOW apps & NEW PESTICIDES 
TO THE LINE THAT MADE DDT FAMOUS 


se cam 
Norinated Fuse 


1) 
40% © prin arty zs tor 
dus 
phene 


And don't overlook these widely 
used Geigy DDT compositions. 
They also represent opportunity 
to manufacturers and processors 
of packaged insecticides for the 
retail trade. 


NEOCID* D-30 


A solution containing 30% Geigy 
DDT (by weight) for dilution with 
liquids, to control flies, mosqui- 
toes, bedbugs, cockroaches, fleas 
ond certain other insects. 


GESAROL* VD-50 


A finely-ground powder contain- 
ing 50% Geigy DDT. For general 
agricultural use after addition of positions 
diluents to formulate DDT dusts 
adapted to control specific pests. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Geigy Company, “Originators of DDT Insec- 
ticides” are now broadening their base of op- 
eration in the field of pesticides. These three 
new Geigy products have been tried and 
proven. They are of traditional Geigy quality. 
Use them with confidence in dust mixtures for 
agriculture. They will help you build busi- 
ness. Your inquiries are invited, 
*Ree. U.S. Pat. Off. Insecticidal Com- 


containme DDT are covered 


by Reissue Patent No, 22,922 


ORIGINATORS OF 


DOT 


INSECTICIDES 
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through use of cryolite,” “A more 
desirable form of nicotine was found 
for use in cucumber dust formula.” 
... “DDT and eryolite successful in 
controlling tomato fruitworm.” 
“Insects on summer-planted corn con- 
trolled with benzene hexachloride.” 
There is a section in the re 
port regarding use of 2,4-D for eradi 
cating field hosts of the sweet potato 
weevil and another section deals with 
comparison of cryolite, DDT, BHC 
and “1068” for control of velvet 
In 1946 this 


insect infested 300,000 acres of soy 


caterpillars on soybeans. 


beans in Louisiana, also large acreages 


of peanuts, crotolaria and velvet beans 
manufacturers were 
called on to supply about 47,000 
pounds of insecticides to combat this 


and insecticide 


one pest, the report reveals. ®*® 


NFA CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 34) 


dangerously 
exhausted that from now on . . . these 
lands will absorb fertilizer profitably.” 
importance of 


nature are becoming so 


He emphasized the 


moisture in the soil to make available 
the various plant foods, stating that 
it becomes “a most vitally limiting 
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factor on potential expansion of fer- 
tilizer use,” as well as in expanding 
food production. “The fertilizer in- 
dustry should be more awake to the 
import of a sound soil and water 
conservation program as a prerequisite 
to a maximum expanded use of fertil- 
izer." In describing a “sound soil pro- 
gram,” Mr. Sanders stated that soil 
fertility must be maintained, and the 
soil kept at its original status as far as 
possible. A sound water program de- 
mands that maximum use of water be 
made first in the soil on which it falls; 
and that 


the run-off be accomplished with mini- 


second as run-off water: 


mum damage to the soil. 

Mr. Sanders concluded by re- 
emphasizing the important role of fer- 
tilizer materials in the future, stating 
that the industry must clearly forsee 
this future trend and not hesitate to 
provide for these expanded needs. He 
stated, that the need for 
more materials is current; that Ameri- 
can agriculture needs fertilizer relief 
under present conditions. “We (the 
Grange) insist that a constructive fer- 


however, 


tilizer industry will meet adequate 
current needs and will fight along 
with the farmers for a stable equit- 
able income for farmers that will 
maintain a profitable heavy demand 
for fertilizers by farmers,” he said. 
In thanking Dr. Sanders, 
Chairman Noble expressed the indus- 
try’s interest in having the views of 
such farm organizations as The Na- 
tional Grange. At the same time, he 
spoke of the industry's pride in hav- 
ing doubled its production, as com- 
pared with the 1935-39 pre-war 
average, as long ago as 1946 and in 
having increased that production even 
more in 1947. This job has been done, 
he said, despite frequent labor, ma- 
terials and transportation handicaps 
outside the industry's control. The 
automotive industry and others such 
radio, refrigerators and lum- 
ber, Chairman Noble pointed out, are 
only now at about prewar production 


as steel, 


levels. 

The fertlizer industry is still 
moving forward with the aim of fur- 
ther increasing production to unprece- 
dented levels and is bearing in mind 
its responsibility for meeting farmers’ 


r. Noble added. 


needs, M 
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Wheeler McMillen, Editor of 
Farm Journal declared in his talk that 
although the future will demand 
higher production from the present 
farm acreage of the United States, 
he is inclined to challenge the pessi- 
mists who look upon the expanding 
population of the world as a threat 
to the food supply. “Anyone well ac- 
guainted with American agriculture 
has long known that the application 
of the best existing practices could 
substantially increase the output of 
the farms in virtually any county or 
township,” he said, and continued 
with “The application of the best 
approved combinations and quantities 
of fertilizer alone, on all our presently 
productive farm lands would increase 
the output tremendously . .” 

Mr. MeMillen also cast doubt 
on the idea expressed in some quarters 
that men already know a great deal 
of all there is to learn about agricul- 
ture. He stated that he would not 
be surprised “if someone comes along 
to show us how to make new top soil 
in a few months or years instead of 
letting . . . nature take four hundred 
or a thousand years for that purpose. 
He said that expanded knowledge will 
“in our time” double the productive 
vigor of seeds; and that new uses for 
farm products are likely to be dis- 
covered to encourage maximum pro- 
duction. Entirely new plants are 
likely to be brought into our crop 
list, to be used for new purposes, he 
predicted. 

He pointed out the advantage 
of working with the kingdom «f 
plants rather than with minerals 
which do not reproduce themselves 
and are not reproducible. Plants, he 
asserted, can renew a store of rav 
materials each year, and the entire 
production, except for the seed sup- 
ply, can be consumed, then replaced 
again. 


Soil Economics Discussed 
OME implications of Soil Fer- 
S tility” was the title of a talk 
Wednesday morning by Howard W. 
Selby, general manager, United Farm- 
ers of New England. Mr. Selby re- 
minded that soil is the basis of agri- 
culture, and that the science and art 
of cultivating the fields and soils are 
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the “basis of our national life and 
prosperity.” He pointed out the ap- 
parent relationship between soil fer- 
tility and human health, and expressed 
fear that since the trend is toward 
larger and fewer farms, the tempo 
has stepped up until the farmers 
of America are faced with a com- 
petitive struggle which has caused 
many to mine their land rather than 
to manage it. This causes leaching 
of minerals from the soil, which de- 
prives plants of their benefits and 
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prevents the consumer from deriving 
the proper nutrition from his food. 
Regarding conservation, Mr. 
Selby declared that “animal life 
all its forms, forests and other plant 
life, water sources and fertile soils 
all are being destroyed at a faster rate 
than they are being replaced.” He 
emphasized the importance of ferti- 
lization in rehabilitation of the soil 
of the nation. “Throughout the fer- 
tilizer organizations there is oppor- 
tunity for continuing study and re- 
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search as well as increasing the sales through the application of fertilizer 
and distribution phases which make DONORS OF PRIZES Ray L. King of Georgia Ferti- 
these products available to the users 1948 N.F.A. CONVENTION lizer Company, Valdosta, Ga. was 
of the essentials of soil enrichment,” Allen Seale Co., Atlanta elected chairman of the N.F.A. Board 
American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. 4 i : . . 
he told the group. American Potash & Chemical Corp., N. Y. ot Directors tor 1948-1949, succeed- 
: Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta , . . 
The economic implications of Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. ing Weller Noble of Pacific Guano 
fertility were discussed by Mr. Selby ee ee ee Soe See Company, Berkeley, Calif. who has 
, i x " . Bemis Bros. Bag Co., New Orleans ee . . —— : “= 
who stated that more attention paid a ho on ee served for two years. C. T. Prinde 
>» fe ~ati - dairy pas *s Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., N. Y. “lle. vice-nreside yo Swift & ) 
to the fe rtilization of dairy pastures oe eee Se ville, vice-president of Swift & Co., 
will result in production of greater Doviing Bes Co, Velinsta, Ge. - Chicago, Ill. was chosen vice chairman 
: . lL. Du Pont de Nemours ‘o., Wilming- 5 
yields per unit He declared that the ton, Del. of the Board. D. S. Murph was re- 
d dust f N Rastend Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, Il. lected t d en — 
airy industry o ew England ‘ts French Potash & Import Co., N. Y. elected secretary an easurer. 
. : is Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta “ : : 
particularly interested in the “green Georgia Wertiilecr Go.. Yaldutn, Go. The following were elected di- 
ss ee : H. J. Baker & Bros., N. Y. ” 3 , vent 
pastures” program. “Better pastures laces Meaiade tn... 00: rectors: James W. Dean, Knoxville, 
pay big dividends immediately,” he es ee Seen, Has ont Tenn: J. H. Epting, Leesville, S. C.; 
noted. and “We are exploring the International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., N.Y. M. G. Field Hattiesburg, Miss.: E. A. 
Lion Oil Co., Chem. Div., Eldorado, Ark. : ; 
possibilities of growing more roughage Mente & Co., Savannah, Ga. Geoghegan, New Orleans, La.; A. W. 
National Fertilizer Asso., Washington, D.C. ‘ f > ° 
and pasture crops on New England National Lead Co., Atlanta Higgins, Presque Isle, Me.: Maurice 
Nicolay Titlestad Corp., N. Y. 
soil with a view to increasing the eco- Potash Co. of Amerien LY. H. Lockwood, Chicago, Ill.; C. R. 
nomic efficiency of milk . . .” He asked rs Ceeetee Din, Ceaiation Gee, Martin, Dayton, Ohio; Walter E. 
» £ Seow ¢ ees . . ' Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. —_ . see - 1- 
the fe rtilizer industry to show how St. Regis Bag Corp.. N.Y. Meeken, Boston, Mass.: John A. Mil 
the use of extra fertilization can help era a Kansas City, Mo. ler. Louisville. Ky.; J. H. Owens, 
wi ; a a , 7 s urtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. ? mag ’ ; 
accomplish the twofold aim of dairy Swift & Co., Fertilizer Wks., Chicago Roanoke, Ala.; C. T. Prindeville, Chi- 
‘ ° ; Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp., N. Y. i. 
farmers: lowering costs of milk pro- Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., N. Y. cago, Ill.; E. S. Russell, South Deer- 
, ; Union Bag & Paper Corp., N. Y. : . 
duction, and improving the quality Union Special Machine Co., Chicago field, Mass.: A. A. Schultz, Reading, 
- . _S. Phos t. P . iy . : 
and nutritional value of the end — Feoiuets Biv. Tenn Cosp., Pa.: H. A. Thullbery, Haines City, 
product. The speaker expressed an woe ton — SS ws Fla.: and A. W. Weaver. Norfolk, 
opinion that this could he done Va.ww 
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DERRIS, INC. DILUENT 


For some of its most exacting needs. 
AND 


4-5% Rotenone DERRIS Powder CARRIER , 


4-5% Rotenone Cube Powder FOR 
5% Rotenone Oil Concentrate 
14,% Rotenone Emiulsifiable IN SECTICIDES 
Concentrate 
Cube Resins — with definite 
eS: Sea CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE 
COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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LABELING PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


quate precautions must appear on the 
label to warn of their hazards. Dust 
products are known to drift for great 
distances and they may cause injury to 
beneficial broadleaf plants and crops 
at a distant point from where the 
dust is applied. Dusting by airplane 
in the vicinity of susceptible crops 
should be avoided; however spraying 
by airplane is less hazardous as sprays 
are less apt to drift. Herbicides con- 
taining 2,4-D should not be stored 
near or transported with seeds, ferti- 
lizers, fungicides, or insecticides, since 
they may become contaminated and 
cause injury to crops. Sprayers and 
dusters used to apply 2,4-D herbicide 
should not be used for other purposes, 
or if used must be cleaned thoroughly 
with suitable chemicals. Vapors from 
esters of 2,4-D may injure crop plants 
in the immediate vicinity and this 
should be stressed when giving di- 
rections for applying them to weeds 
in orchards and vineyards. 

The labels of fungicide and 
herbicide products should contain ade- 
quate directions for use against the 
diseases and weeds intended to be con- 
trolled. The directions should indicate 
the measured amount of the product 
to add to 1 gallon or 100 gallons of 
water or other liquid to make a spray, 
and it should give an acceptable rate 
of application in gallons of spray or in 
pounds of dust to use per acre. Herbi- 
cides containing 2,4-D used on agri- 
cultural crops, should give the rate of 
application in terms of pounds or frac- 
tions of pounds of 2,4-dichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid equivalent per acre. 
Fungicides used as wood preservatives 
against wood-rotting fungi should give 
directions to saturate the wood by dip- 
ping, and when brush or spray treat- 
ment is recommended, that two or 
more coats should be applied to satur- 
ate wood that comes in contact with 
the soil. Herbicides are often recom: 
mended to kill weeds and woody 
plants along ditch banks, irrigation 
ditches, ponds, and streams. Labels 
for such use should call attention to 
the hazard of contaminating water 
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used for irrigation or domestic pur- 
poses. 

Words on the label such as 
“sterilize” and “sterilization” should 
not be used. In the minds of those 
dealing with plant diseases, sterilizing 
soils means freeing the soil of all plant 
life including spores. The use of this 
term in the closely allied herbicide 
field to mean only rendering the soil 
unproductive is likely to lead to con- 
fusion. The words “eradicate,” “elim- 
inate,” and “exterminate” are objec- 
tionable unless appropriately modified. 


Words less broad in scope, such as 
“controls,” “reduces,” ““kills,” and 
“destroys,” are acceptable. 

The new Act states that “The 
term ‘misbranded’ shall apply to any 
economic poison if the label does not 


contain a warning or caution state- 
ment which may be necessary and, if 
complied with, adequate to prevent 
injury to living man and other verte- 
brate animals, vegetation, and useful 
invertebrate animals.” In addition, 
the regulations describe what consti- 
tutes “highly toxic” poisons. ** 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


SULPHURS 


Spraying 
Dusting 
Soil 
Burning 
Mixtures 


CHLORINATED CAMPHENE 
TOXAPHENE 


DDT (Dichloro-Diphenyl- 
Trichloroethane) 


BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) 
ROTENONE 

PYRETHRUM 

CALCIUM ARSENATE 
NICOTINE 

CRYOLITE 

COPPER DUSTS 

SPRAYING OILS 

SOIL NUTRIENTS 

TARTAR EMETIC 

CARBON BISULPHIDE 
BORAX 


Also USDA and State approved 
mixtures of the above insecticides 
and fungicides. 


420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
7 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 555 South Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal, 
ES Apopka, Fla.—North Portland, Ore.—Houston 2, Texas—Weslaco, Texas ; 


Stauffer 


STANDARD 
ONE OF QUALITY 


It’s just good business to rely on 
one source of uniform supply for 
your agricultural chemical qneeds. 
With so many new products¥ being 
developed, it’s to your advantage to 
rely on the products of a company 
that has been in the agricultural 
field since 1885. Stauffer Agricul- 
tural Chemicals: are formulated by 
men of long experience and in strict 
accordance with State and USD.Y 
recommendations. 

Write to the nearest Stauffer 
office for complete information 
about the products in which you 


are interested. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
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PYROPH 


YLLITE 


THE UNIVERSAL POWDERED DILUENT USED BY LEADING INSECTICIDE PRODUCERS. 


TECHNICAL DATA — SAMPLES — QUOTATION UPON REQUEST 
Mining, Milling, and Distribution 


KENNEDY MINERALS COMPANY, INC. 


K-TALC — — NON-METALLIC MINERALS — — KENLITE SOAPSTONE 


OFFICES AND MILLS: 2550-2552 East Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 23, California | 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


FOR 


EACH NOZZLE 
INDIVIDUALLY 

TESTED . 
GUARANTEED > 

HIGH UNIFORMITY ‘>>, 
INTERCHANGEABLE ion. 


ORIFICE TIPS 


LOW GALLONAGE 


LOW COST APPLICATION 
USE ON SPRAY RIGS OR HAND SPRAYERS 


Sprajet Sr. nozzle tips are interchange- 
able with all types of nozzles. Are easily 
cleaned if ever clogged without danger 
of losing parts. Sprajet Sr. nozzles are 
obtainable in 34", 44° (male or female 
65.067 and many other sizes to meet 


~ every spraying need. 
” DEALERS & JOBBERS 


WRITE FOR AG BULLETIN 34 
CONTAINING PRICES AND DETAILS 


705 McGEE ST. ” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Coming Articles . . 


IN 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


The following features are scheduled for sub- 
sequent issues of Agricultural Chemicals. 

All are prepared by experts in their respective 
fields. They appear for your information. Don’t 
miss seeing each issue of this magazine! 


@ “What the Dealer should know about Fertilizers" 
@ “Future Prospects for 2,4-D"’ 

@ “The American Potash Industry" 

@ “Application Equipment for Pest Control’ 

@ “What the Dealer Should Know about Weed 
Killers" 


@ “Role of Petroleum in Pesticides"’ 


These articles, and numerous other ones, in addi- 
tion to reports of important scientific and trade 
meetings in many parts of the country come to you 
each month with your subscription ($3 for one year; 
$5 for two in the U.S.) to the leading publication 
in its field: 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


254 W. 3lst STREET NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


“TALCO” NEW 


A new inert diluent with every desirable characteristic 


for preparing DDT for economical and efficient pest 


control. Furnished in desired fineness. Minimum moisture 
Avail- 


content—free flowing with excellent adherence. 


able in any quantity. 


DDT DILUENT 


CLINCHFIELD SAND 


& FELDSPAR, CO. 


Mercantile Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Requests for information will 
receive immediate attention. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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LISTENING POST 


Continued from Page 15) 


indicated that late blight was spread 
over the southern half of Charleston 
County, where most of the state’s 
potatoes are grown, and was in a 
position to cause severe damage with 
the occurrence of a single wet cool 
period. However, no such weather 
developed and no visible advance took 
place during the remainder of the 
month, although lesions continued to 
show some spores each morning. Some 
spread occurred during a rainy period 
in the first week of May. The disease 
had not reached serious proportions, 
however. None has been found in 
Beaufort County. 

On tomatoes, general light in- 
fection was found May 11 in a 30- 
acre field on Johns Island in Charles- 
ton County. 

In Virginia, tomato late biight 
was found in Northampton County, 
on the southern tip of the Eastern 
Shore, on April 27, on plants shipped 
from southern Georgia and set out 
about two weeks previously. About 
twelve acres had already been plowed 
up. The disease was difficult to diag- 
nose at first since the plants were in 
poor condition, but cultures showed 
growth of the fungus. The grower 
had dusted with a copper dust since 
the plants were set out, but evidently 
the prior infection nullified the cffect 
of the dusting. 


Tobacco Blue Mold 


LTHOUGH spread was slow, 
most untreated beds in South 
Carolina were affected a month after 
the first appearance of blue mold on 
March 15. Surveys showed infection 
just starting in most beds April 9, 
and most spread took place after a 
cool rainy period April 10 to 12. 
Since then warm weather allowed re- 
covery and no serious delay in trans- 
planting occurred. Most of the crop 
was being set out during the last two 
weeks in April. Apparently fewer 
growers used treatment this year, 
probably because of the light attack; 
about 4,000 of 17,000 yards of plant 
beds observed in two surveys were 
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being treated. Striking contrasts were 
observed in several locations between 
large vigorous plants on treated beds 
and delayed infected plants on un- 
treated beds. One county agent re- 
ported that some growers deliberately 
allowed infection of their beds to hold 
back their plants, a hazardous practice 
if conditions should have become 
favorable to the disease. 

In North Carolina, by the 
middle of April, blue mold was present 
over the eastern half of the state except 


in the northeast. Damage generally was 
light to moderate, with severe injury 
and killing of plants in a number of 
isolated cases. If weather remained 
warm no serious trouble was antici- 
pated. Transplanting was _ being 
started in the southern counties, On 
some farms transplanting delay would 
be caused by blue mold, but at the 
time of the last report (April 17) 
most of it, especially in the old belt, 
would be due to frequent rains hold- 
ing up land preparation. “Fermate™ 


for higher-depositing dusts 


STICKER 


DUST 


CP h dust sticker consistently shows higher 
ee 
dust deposits and longer retention 


under field conditions. Substantial increases in 
control are being obtained with CP-5. Improves 
handling of fruit and vegetable dusts. 


Be sure of higher deposits this season! 


CP-5 is an economical, dry, free-flowing powder 
for incorporation with dusts. Make your dusts 
more effective this season with CP-5 dust sticker. 
Write today for information and samples. 


COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS — 


since CORPORATION 
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spray or dust was being widely used 
with good results where properly ap 
plied. At five locations in Lee County 
blue mold was observed to be more 
severe in beds on old sites and infec- 
tion apparently had originated first in 
old bed sites. In Moore County a 
striking situation was noted: in a 
plant bed on one side of a creek where 
the Uramon-Cyanamid treatment had 
been used last fall, weed control was 
little blue 
whereas in a_ bed 
weed 


treatment had been used, weeds were 


excellent and mold was 


okbse rved ° 


the creek 


acToss 
where no control 


rampant and blue mold was severe 


In Virginia blue mold has been 
reported in five! southern counties, 
Halifax, Pittsylvania, Mecklennurg, 
Brunswick, and Nottoway, first re- 
ports being received about the middle 
of April, although some evidence indi- 
cated that the disease had been pres- 
ent in the region for ten days or so, 
perhaps as early as April 4 or 5. Warm 
dry weather prevented serious dam- 
age. Plants were in good condition 


120 Lister Ave. 


and setting out was starting by the 
first week of May. 

In Maryland blue mold has 
been reported in Anne Arundel, Cal- 
vert, Saint Marys, and Prince Georges 
Counties. Weather following first 
observations, on April 23 in Anne 
Arundel and Calvert Counties, was 
favorable to the disease, with cool 
temperature and some rain or drizzle 
on most days. However, damage was 
slight up to the first part of May, the 
general use of “Fermate™ apparently 
preventing serious attack. 

Blue mold was first found in 
Tennessee on April 30 in Green 
County. During the first week in May 
conditions were ideal for its develop- 
ment and it was widespread over the 
Burley area, but was generally being 
well controlled. 

In Kentucky the disease was 
first found April 27 in Simpson 
County in second-year beds. Up to 
May 10 scattered infections were re: 
ported in several counties, but no 
serious injury was causedik®* 
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AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


for 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


Newark 5, N. J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


haven, the corn was parched and dry, 
for without water the “chemical” fer- 
tilizers could not nourish the crop. 
(Shame on these “chemical” fertiliz- 
ers! Think how much better nature's 
own fertilizers would have done under 
the same conditions.— Ed.) 

Malabar Farm is interesting, 
albeit -disjointed,—a dreamer’s dream 
of science and the soil and things. 
We conclude that Senor Bromfield 
should leave agriculture and science 
alone. He should write about love 
and animals. (But take a tip, Friend 
Louis, don’t trust that Shorthorn bull 


too far. One of these days he'll 


double-cross you when you're not 
looking. We know.—Ed.) So, take 
a look at the newest Bromfield crea- 
tion. Harper & Brrothers are the pub- 
405 pages $3.73. 


lishers. I.P.M. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 


R. W. Greeff & Co. Inc. 


New York 20, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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DEALERS REPORT 


(Continued from Page 38) 


large quantities of a new insecticide, 
so that when the State Experiment 
Station suddenly recommends a given 
preparation, a shortage immediately 
exists. Such erratic situations, al- 
though not difficult to understand, 
make it “tough on the dealer,” as 
Mr. Cock put it. 

The Co-op branch handles not 
only insecticides, fungicides and weed 
killers, but fertilizers as well. Fertili- 
zer sales have increased tremendously 
during the past years, Mr. Cock re- 
ported. He expressed optimism about 
the future of the business, too, stating 
that the farmers will never go back to 
scanty use of the material. The out- 
standing results have convinced nearly 
every farmer of the benefits from 
generous application. 

Perhaps the most significant 
trend in this direction is in the fertili- 
zation of pasture lands which Mr. 
Cock described as becoming “routine” 
in that area. He said that obvious 
benefits are gained by dairy and beef 
farmers, and that the increases in both 
milk production and the quality of 
beef raised on fertilized land more 
than justify the extra effort involved. 
Pasture fertilization is here to stay, 
in the opinion of the Co-op manager. 

Regarding 2,4-D, many people 
have been somewhat hesitant to use 
it, since they know of certain bad re- 
sults from unwise applications. How- 
ever, the saving of high-priced labor 
in the use of chemicals for weed con- 
trol has overcome much of this fear, 
and numerous farms are now spray- 
ing 2,4-D rather than hiring added 
hands to cut weeds with scythe or 
mower. Moreover, the chemical 
method retards the re-appearance of 
weeds while cutting is strictly a 
temporary relief.k* 


A. P. F.C. MEETING 


(Continued from Page 29) 


a cow and feed a calf on the cow’s 
milk. After being on such a diet for 
a month, the calf’s bones could he 
analyzed for total radiophosphorous. 
From the data we could calculate the 
amount of phosphorus in the calf’s 
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bones that came from superphosphate. 
“This procedure, he explained is 
known as the “tracer technique” in 
general use in numerous fields of re- 
search. 


that purpose. To this end, facilities 
have been developed for the produc- 
tion in radioactive form of most phos- ) 
phates of immediate and prospective 
interest to the farmer and the ferti- 


lizer industry,” he concluded. 


Important contributions to the 
radio-phosphorous research program 
have been made by the fertilizer in- 
dustry, he stated. “Radioactive phos- 


Appearing on the program at 
the annual A.P.F.C. banquet, Dr. 
Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., told some 500 members and 
guests that “America’s wastage of 
land is not far short of a national 


phorous is an excellent tool for use in 
studying the relative efficiency of dif- 
ferent phosphate fertilizers,” he said. 
“We plan to use it extensively for 


Successful formulations 
must have : 


good emulsifiers 


use FREM anno TREX 


EMULSIFIERS and SOLUBILIZERS 


No matter what organic insecticide you are 
formulating, the insecticide itself, the solvent, 
the carrier, the waters and their proportions— 
all contribute to success or failure in the field. 


Primary in the successful formulation is the 


wetting agent or emulsifier you use. 


We have both data and experience in the field 
applications of successful insecticides under a 
wide variety of conditions, using TREMS and 
TREXES. We will be pleased to work co- 
operatively on any of your problems. 


GRIFFIN cuenicet 
1000 SIXTEENTH ST+ SAN FRANCISCO+ CALIFORNIA ' : 
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be 3 your  CUNORere™ 
complete nchtadion 


. + for the most effective, economical applica- 
tion of your weed control chemicals and in- 
secticides—liquid or powder. 

DOBBINS sprayers and dusters are manufac- 
tured in a wide variety of sizes and styles, both 
hand and power operated, to meet every prac- 
tical need . . . used the world over by those who 
prefer the best in spraying and dusting equip- 
ment. It requires a good insecticide plus a good 
sprayer or duster to do the job right. Dobbins 
proven performance protects your prestige as a 
manufacturer of quality products. You can 
recommend Dobbins with full assurance of cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 


The Dobbins line includes: HAND and POWER 
SPRAYERS... CHEMICAL ATOMIZERS...CRANK 
and HAND DUSTERS. 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA AND NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. __ Elkhart, ind. - 


DOBBINS 


Line! 


Protect them with 


Earlier planting of vegetable and flower seeds 
is possible even during damp spring weather. 
Spergon seed treatment reduces the risk of 
seed decay by protecting the seed from harm- 
ful fungi on the seed and in the soil. Spergon 
prevents seed decay and damping-off of 
young seedlings. It is simple and easy to 


— - a , , 
PSERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


SSE EO SE tie sw 


PEAS. . BEANS ... CORN 


LIMA BEANS 
perzon 


use and non-injurious to the user. 
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SPERGON—for dust application. 
SPERGON-SL—for slurry application. 
SPERGON-DDT—for dust application. 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER e 


SPERGON-DDT-SL—for slurry application. 
Spergon is Compatible with Legume Inoculants 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


VELVEX 


KAOLIN CLAY 


For Use in Extending DDT 


and Other Insecticidal Materials 


* Non-Abrasive 

Small Particle Size 
Chemically Adaptable 

* Good Adhesive Qualities 


For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN. SOUTH CAROLINA 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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disgrace, and the reclamation of our 
land is perhaps our foremost prob- 
lem, economic, social, and political.” 

He charged that because the 
land was plentiful; because in many 
areas of the nation ignorant practices 
were employed for generations; and 
because democracy itself, lacking the 
agencies of coercion that despotism 
uses, relies merely upon education and 
persuasion, we have despoiled the 
land as no other people ever have 
done. 

“The soil was the first fron- 
tier, remains the foremost frontier, 
and will perhaps be the final frontier 
of our dreaming,” he emphasized. 
“To conquer this frontier, to make 
this frontier friendly and serviceable 
again, is to make our own economy 
secure,” he said. “No civilization is 
even approximately safe that does not 
derive from productive soil.” 

Since it is hunger that drives 
men to desperation, and makes them 
cheerfully accept slavery, Dr. Gaines 
pointed out that the conquering of 
this frontier of our wastelands may 
save the world. “Only a world that 
has been set free from hunger will 
ever accept our ideals of freedom and 
of justice and of peace,” he concluded. 

The A.P.F.C.’s third annual 
meeting attracted the largest registra- 
tion in the Association's history, with 
441 members and friends in attend- 
ance. According to Clifton A. 
Woodrum, A.P.F.C. president, The 
Greenbrier meeting was considered 
the “most successful yet.” 


FUNGICIDE DEALERS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


ently more effective to be used 
lower rates. 

It is unfortunate for all chem- 
ists, that most of the organic fungi- 
cides have complex and _ involved 
chemical names. However, so far, 
only by the use of these names can 
the materials be surely identified and 
products sold under different trade 
names be found to be either essentially 
similar or different. This can be deter- 
mined of course by examining the 
active ingredient statement. A move- 
ment is under way at present to give 
these organic fungicides common or 
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trivial names, as has been done with 
a few insecticides, so that they may 
be readily identified in the trade by 
manufacturers, dealers, growers, and 
plant pathologists. The usual trade 
names will of course be carried in 
addition. In the meantime for the 
sake of orientation the chemical names 
will be given in this discussion. Be- 
cause of the relatively large number 
of compounds, we can mention only 
the more prominent and interesting 
ones. 

Unquestionably the outstand- 
ing group of organic fungicides are 
those derived from dithiocarbamic 
acid and commonly called the dithi- 
ocarbamates. This is a most versatile 
group of fungicides and one or more 
of the various preparations have given 
good results in practically all fields of 
agricultural fungicidal application; as 
sprays or dusts for fruit and vege- 
table crops, for ornamentals and trees, 
as seed treatments and as turf fungi- 
cides. However, it is still necessary 
to use the appropriate one for the spe- 
cific disease in hand! The first com- 
pound was tetramethylthiuram disulf- 
ide which is known under the various 
trade names of “Thiosan,” “Tersan,” 
and “Arasan.” It has also been called 
“TMTD.” “Thiosan” or as now 
known, “Tersan,” is a wettable pre- 
paration used primarily for turf dis- 
eases on greens and lawns. “Arasan™ 
is a dust, very effective as a seed 
treatment particularly for vegetables, 
peanuts and ornamentals. Since this 
dust is irritating to some people, a 
slurry form “Arasan SF” has been 
developed for seed treatment. The 
iron and zine salts a derivative of dith- 
iocarbamic acid namely, ferric dime- 
thyldithiocarbamate, and zinc dime- 
thyldithiocarbamate, have attained 
considerable use. The iron salt is sold 
as “Fermate™ and “Karbam black,” and 
the zine salt as “Zerlate,” ““Methosan” 
and “Karbam white.” “Fermate has 
been found particularly effective as a 
fruit spray and is compatible with 
most insecticides and fungicides ex- 
cepting those containing copper, mer- 
cury, and lime sulfur. The zinc salt 
on the other hand has given the best 
results on vegetable crops. Its com- 
patabilitics are about the same as the 
iron salt. Both salts have been 


Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate—Technical 


» BETTER KILL 
} LOWER COST 


This amazing new basic insecticide material 
is a revolutionary improvement on standard 
HETP for control of aphids, spider-mites and 
other insects. 


Eston TETRON has approximately twice 
the strength of standard HETP and the price 
per unit of active ingredient has been 
drastically reduced. 


AVAILABLE IN 3 FORMS: 


TETRON 100 


A straight chemical containing 100% 
active ingredients. 


TETRON 50 
50% active ingredients plus 50% 
solvent and emulsifier. . 


TETRON 25 


25% active ingredients plus 75% 
solvent and emulsifier. 


Eston TETRON is manufactured under 
the same close chemical and biolog- 
ical control that characterizes Eston 
HETP. Each plant run is checked be- 
fore shipment to guarantee uniform- 
ity of performance. 

immediate delivery — substantial 


quantities. Write or wire for full 
price and technical information. 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


3100 East 26th Street 
Los Angeles 23, California 
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WEED BO Livestock 
KILLING oy AND OTHER 


HERE IT 1S... APPLICATIONS 
Y, T 650067 TEEJET AND OTHER SIZES 


the spray nozzle 
you’ve been looking for 


The famous nozzle that offers low cost, high 
efficiency spraying of WEED KILLING AND 
INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES. A SPRAY 
NOZZLE FOR EVERY FARM NEED. 

COMPLETELY DESCRIBES ALL SPRAY- 
ING SYSTEMS—FARM SPRAY NOZZLE 


PRAYING SYSTEMS CO. — 


' 4003 W. LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


Now Available at 


NEW LOW PRICES ++ 


*® MULTICIDE 50 and 50W 


* DRY PYROCIDE... 


dust concentrate 


most economical Pyrethrin 


* IMPREGNATED DDT and PYRETHRIN 


Concentrates 


Dust 


Soa NTT TUN 
SCORMUEVSKINGICOS 


MAKERS OF INSECTICIDES FOUNDED 1902 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“*“COHUTTA” 
POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Talc Co. 


Dalton - - Georgia 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ? 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've not 
already done so. One year for $3, two years $5, 
in the U.S. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
254 W. 3st St. New York 1, N.Y. 


SW OWLA 


A directory of pest 
control materials... 


The new Seventh Edition of ENTOMA, 
published by the Eastern Branch of the 
American Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists, is now available. Listings include 
insecticides, fungicides, weed killers, spray 
machinery and their manufacturers, pest 
control operators, airplane sprayers, com- 
mercial arborists, etc. 


Price $1.00. Add 20¢ for mailing. 


Write to 


George §. Langford, Editor 
College Park, Maryland 
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used successfully on a variety of or- 
namentals. The iron salt is unusually 
specific and effective for the fungus 
rust diseases. The third group of 
dithiocarbamate fungicides are the 
ethylene bisdithiocarbamates. The first 
of these to attain prominence was the 
disodium salt, known as “Dithane.” 
More recently the zinc salt has been 
prepared and sold as “Dithane Z- 
78,” and “Parzate.” The reputation 
of these preparations has been built 
up largely as potato sprays, though 
disease contro) has also been attained 
on various vegetable crops. 

Two quinone compounds, with 
trade names of “Spergon” and “Phy- 
gon” have been giving interesting re- 
sults in a variety of applications. The 
active ingredients are respectively 
tetrachlorobenzoquinone and dichlor- 
onaphthoquinone. “Spergon”™ is pri- 
marily for seed treatments and is un- 
usually non-injurious to seeds. It has 
proven most effective for peas and 
lima beans. “Phygon,” a newer 
product is still somewhat in the ex- 
perimental stage but has been used as 
a spray with some success on apples, 
other fruits, vegetables, and ornament- 
als, and also as a seed treatment. 

Another group of organic 
fungicides are the quinolinolate de- 
rivatives. Possibly the most promising 
of these are the “Bioguin” series 
especialy those with copper 8- quino- 
linolate or zine 8-quinolinolate as the 
active ingredients. In preliminary 
laboratory and greenhouse tests copper 
8-quinolinoate has been unusually ef- 
fective against a variety of fungi and 
diseases. Limited field tests on apples 
and other crops indicate promising 
results. “Isothan Q15,” a quaternary 
ammonium compound, chemically 
identified as lauryl isoquinolinium 
bromide, has shown only fair results 
to date. 

Certain glyoxalidine deriva- 
tives have been tested as foliage fungi- 
cides principally on cherries where 
they have shown promise. The re- 
sults on apples have been encouraging 
but were erratic apparently due to 
difficulties in formulation. 

Phenol has long been known 
as a standard bactericide but a very 
weak fungicide. Recently various 
phenolic derivatives have been intro- 
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duced as agricultural fungicides. One 
of the first of these was “Elgetol” 
which contains as the active ingredi- 
ent, sodium dinitro-o-cresolate. This 
chemical has found extensive use as 
a ground spray or eradicant in apple 
or other orchards. It is applied to the 
ground while the trees are dormant 
to kill scab and other fungi over- 
wintering in the dead fallen leaves 
as well as insect pests. Various deriva- 
tives of trichlorophenol are being tried 
as seed treatments and are giving en- 
couraging results; some of these in- 
cluded in the “Dowicide” series of 
fungicides. 

Formaldehyde for long the 
only organic soil fumigant, seems 
likely to assume a less important role 
because of newer materials. Chief 
among these is chloropicrin, a tear 
gas, which is sold in the trade as 
“Larvacide.” This material is an all 
round soil fumigant, unlike most of 
the other materials and functions as 
a soil fungicide as well as killing 
nematodes, soil insects and weed seed. 
However, it is very toxic to foliage 
and disagreeable and dangerous to 
handle, and expensive for large scale 
application. Special machines are 
used to dispense it. The next strongest 
material is methyl bromide which is 
marketed as “Iscobrome™ and “Dow- 
fume G.” This is also dangerous to 
handle and ample ventilation is 
needed. At high dosages it is effective 
as a soil fungicide. Other soil fumi- 
gants are “DD” mixture, i. e. di- 
chloropropane and dichloropropylene, 
and ethylene dibromide sold as “Iso- 
brome D,.” “Dowfume W40" and 
“Garden Dowfume.” “DD” mixture 
and ethylene dibromide, however, are 
primarily for the control of nematades 
and wireworms and cannot be’ de- 
pended upon to kill soil infesting 
fungi. 

It must be emphasized again 
that in this brief discussion of organic 
fungicides mention can be made only 
of the better established ones and 
some of the more interesting or prom- 
ising of the more experimental prep- 
arations. Unfortunately, in some in- 
stances, strictly experimental fungi- 
cides have been placed on the market 
and the results have not always been 
happy for those concerned. Dealers 


would do well to avoid such situations 
despite the pressure of enthusiastic 
but premature reports. 


Specific Information 
HE foregoing discussion has at- 
tempted to give the dealer a 
general background of technical in- 
formation on fungicides which it is 
hoped will be helpful in gaining an 
overall picture. 

However, the dealer’s actual 
problems will be very specific ones, 
for many users of fungicides from 
the large grower to the backyard 
gardener depend on him for advice. 
Thus the apple grower might well ask 
should he change from wettable sul- 
fur to some of these new organics and 
if so which ones. Again, a housewife 
will want to know what is the best 
spray for the mildew on her roses. 
It is impossible in an article of this 
type to anticipate and answer the 
hundred and more common questions 
that might be asked. The kind of 
questions of course will vary from 
locality to locality, but more im- 
portant the answers will also vary, 
because what is the most suitable 
fungicide in one place and under 
one set of conditions is not necessarily 
the most appropriate in another. 

This kind of information the 
dealer can most logically obtain from 
his county agent. If the county agent 
does not have a ready answer he may 
be able to provide one from the store 
of state and federal literature which 
he has at his disposal. Or he may put 
the dealer in contact with the plant 
pathologists at the state experiment 
station who directly or by means of 
the various appropriate bulletins and 
circulars on disease control can give 
the most up-to-date information on 
the use of fungicides for that part of 
the country. Experienced and suc: 
cessful growers may also supply ex- 
cellent and timely information. 

Dealers realize that things do 
not stand still and that fungicides 
are no exception. What may have 
been the best known treatment 10 
years ago may not be the best today. 
As a dealer keeps up-to-date and pro- 
vides both accurate information and 
suitable fungicide materials, so will 
his own business prosper.**® 
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Industry Patents | 


The following patents have recently 
been issued by the U.S. Patent Office on 
products and devices in the agricultural 
chemical field. Copies of the patents 
may be obtained at 25¢ each by ad- 
dressing the U.S. Patent Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Trade Mark Applications 


TOXAPHENE, in sans serif cap 
ital letters, for active chemical in- 
gredient for use in the manufacture 
of insecticides. Filed December 11, 
1946, by Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Claims use since De- 
cember 4, 1946. 


NITRAPO-TWO-IN-ONE PLANT 
Foop drawn letters on bag motif, 
for fertilizer. Filed Apr. 4, 1947, by 
Naco Fertilizer Co., New York. 
Claims use since Oct. 1, 1923. 


YARDO, in black capital letters, 
for organic fertilizer. (dehydrated 
animal manure) Filed Aug. 29, 1947, 
by Union Stock Yards Co., Omaha, 
Nebr. Claims use since Oct. 1, 1946. 


Nios, in letter-spaced capi- 
tals, for chemical products for use 
as insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
and rodenticides. Filed July 12, 1947, 
by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Claims use since April 15, 1947. 


BLair’s, in circus style capital 
letters, for insecticides, disinfectants, 
and numerous medicinal uses. Filed 
Aug. 19, 1947, under section 2F of 
the Act of 1946, by Morton Manu- 
facturing Corp., doing business as 
Blair of Virginia, Lynchburg, Va. 
Claims use since July 1, 1936. 


INDUSPRAY, in script caps and 
lower case, set at an angle, for in- 
secticides. Filed Oct. 7, 1947, by the 
Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Claims use since Aug. 20, 1946. 


Devex D-50, in capital letters, 
for insecticide. Filed Oct. 17, 1947. 


by Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp., New York. Claims use since 
Sept. 23, 1947. 


Trivex D-50, in capital letters, 
for insecticide. Filed Oct. 17, 1947, 
by Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp., New York. Claims use since 
Sept. 23, 1947. 


FLoORAGLOW, in caps and 
lower case, for oily preparation for 
spraying plants having insecticidal 
and nutrient properties. Filed Dec. 
8, 1947 by Floralite, Inc., Chicago. 
Claims use since Nov. 13, 1947. 


BuMPERO, in tall capital let- 
ters, for inorganic fertilizer. Filed 
Aug. 13, 1947, by Farm Fertilizers, 
Inc., Omaha, Nebr. Claims use since 
July 18, 1947. 


Industry Patents 


2,440,781. INSECTICIDAL FuM- 
IGANT COMPOSITION WITH SOLID 
RUBBER CARRIER PARTICLES Patent 
issued May 4, to C. W. Murray, 
Glenside, Pa., assignor to the U.S.A. 
as represented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. A composition compris- 
ing a volatile liquid insecticide and a 
vehicle therefor consisting of dry 
hard rubber in finely divided form. 


2,442,431. SLEEVE INSERTING 
DEVICE FOR VALVE BAGS. Patent issued 
June 1, 1948, to Harry Peters and 
Clyde D. Pierson, Middletown, Ohio, 
assignors to Raymond Bag Co., Mid- 
dletown. In a mechanism for insert- 
ing a sleeve in the valve of a bag, 
means for supporting a valved sleeve, 
a sleeve inserting element movable to- 
ward and from a valve in said posi- 
tion, means for supporting a section 
of sleeve forming material in a posi- 
tion spaced from said valve and in the 
path of said inserting clement, and 
means for actuating said inserting 
element to cause the same to engage 


in said material and insert the same in 
said valve in sleeve form. 


2,442,652. INSECTICIDES. Pat- 
ent issued June 1, 1948, to Theodore 
W. Kerr, Jr., Seymour, and Walter 
D. Harris, Naugatuck, Conn., as- 
signors to U.S. Rubber Co., New 
York. An_ insecticidal composition 
containing 2,2-bis (pochloropheny]l)- 
1, 1 1—trichloroethane and an alkenyl 
naphthyl ether having 3 to 4 carbon 
atoms in the alkenyl radical. 


2,442,653. INSECTICIDES. Pat- 
ent issued June 1, 1948, to Theodore 
W. Kerr, Kingston, R. L., and Walter 
D. Harris, Naugatuck, Conn., assign- 
ors to U.S. Rubber Co., New York. 
An insecticidal composition cotaining 
2,2-bis (p-chlorophenyl) —1, 1, 1 
trichloroethane and material selected 
from the group consisting of alkyl 
naphthyl ethers having 2 to 5 carbon 
atoms in the alkyl radical. 


New Fertilizer Plant 

The Arkansas Farm Bureau, 
Little Rock, has announced plans for 
construction of a $400,000 plant to 
produce high analysis fertilizer. The 
new plant will be used to meet acute 
fertilizer shortages experienced by 
Arkansas growers. Present plans 
call for acid-treating Florida phos- 
phate rock, mixing it with nitrogen 
from nearby plants, and with potash 
from New Mexico. It is estimated 
that 15,000 members of the co-op will 
be able to obtain an average cf 2§ 
pounds of fertilizer per acze with the 
output of the new plant. 


Helicopters Spray DDT 

Use of DDT applied by heli- 
copter for control of the Black Fly 
was begun early in June at Old Forge, 
N.Y., in an effort to rid the sur- 
rounding resort area of the pest. 
Some 1,000 acres were treated from 
the air. Dr. Robert D. Glasgow, New 
York State entomologist and Dr. 
Ronald Collins, senior entomologist, 
as well as representatives of the State 
Conservation Department were 
present at the launching of the pro- 
gram. 
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Classified Advertising 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word. $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


‘Positions Oren 


Salesman Wanted: National manu- 
facturer of insecticides, fungicides 
and herbicides requires several new 
salesmen with cars to handle expand- 
ing business with wholesalers and 
dealers. Salary, expenses and bonus 
arrangement. Position permanent. 
Give experience, territory preferred, 
salary expected, etc. Address Box 258 
care of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Insecticide Sales: Man wanted by 
leadirg manufacturer of insecticides, 
fungicides, etc. with technical back- 
ground in entomology or chemistry for 
special sales work. Send full records, 
salary, etc., to Box 259 care of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Positions Wanted 


Econ. Entomologist, M. S.: Desires 
position. 15 years experience research, 
technical field tests, field represerta- 
tion. Address Box 260 care of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Chemist, Ph.D.; Expert in insecti- 
cides, fungicides, weedkillers, disin- 
fectants, aerosols, etc., desires execu- 
tive position with well established 
company. Also many years of experi- 
ence in South America and Europe. 
Willing to travel. Address Box 261 
eare of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Sales Manager: Specializing in 
germicides, dairy specialties, deter- 
gents, pharmaceuticals, etc. Put over 
well known line of quaternaries. Seeks 
new position with manufacturer in this 
field. Can take full charge. Address 
Box 262 care of Agricultural Chem. 


Salesman: Ten years experience 
household and agricultural insecticide 
fields both raw material and packaged 
goods plus sanitary sales experience, 
good record, desires change for larger 
potertial and responsibilities. Address 
Box 263 care of Agricultural Chem. 


Horticulturist, M. S.: Conscientious; 
14 years diversified experience in field, 
laboratory and administrative capacity 
with chemical aids to agriculture. Ad- 
dress Box 264 care of Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Want to Purchase: Small going 


JULY. 1948 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands; Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, ‘State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISOR ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports of 
fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, ad- 
vertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 


Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology — Research 
Entomology — Legal Service 


Eighteen Years consulting work. 
Thirty years technical agriculture. 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


926 Stannage Ave., Albany 6, Calif. 


manufacturing business in chemical 
specialties, foods, cosmetics, or allied 
chemical field. Well established firm 
with clean records which will stand 
close investigation wanted only. Pros- 
pective purchaser experienced chemi- 
cal engineer located Pennsylvania. 
Give details, size, etc. in full confi- 
dence. Address Box 266 care of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Business for Sale: Old established 
manufacturing organization in middle 
west producing chemical specialties, 
paints, roof coatings, etc., sold chiefly 
through agricultural areas can be 
purchased. Going business, factory 
operating. For further information, 
communicate with Box 267 care of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Wanted to Buy: A sizeable tonnage 
of ammonium sulfate or ammonium 
nitrate for export shipment, material 
now located outside the U.S. Also 
tonnage copper sulfate wanted under 
same conditions. Give details, price, 
location, etc. Address Box 268 care 
of Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: Several thousand gallons 
25% DDT water miscible in one and 
five gallon containers. Odd lot of well 
known brand, all standard ingredients. 
All or part of lot available at attrac- 
tive price. For further details, com- 
municate with Box 269 care of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


v3 


Advertisers’ Index 


Accessories Mfg. Co. . 72 
Agricultural Sulphur & ‘Chem. Co. June 
American Cyanamid Company... 50 
Andrews, W. R. E. Sales Co. ...... _ May 
Arkansas Rice Growers Ass'n... 46 
Atlas Powder Co. .__..................... May 
Associated Chemists, Inc. May 
Attapulgus Clay Co. ane — 
Baird & McGuire, Inc. - a 
International Paper Co.; 

Bagpak Division _...... , . AS 
Baker, J. T. Chemical Co. . icaihisstsese sO 
Boyce Thompson Institute - , May 
Calif. Industrial Minerals - — 
Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. - —— 
Chipman Chemical Co. .......... Apr. 
Clinchfield Sand & Feldspar Co... 72 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ........... June 
Cohutta Talc Co. - , 78 
Colloidal Products oe. icaseeacant ae 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. . . = 
De Ong, Dr. E. R. . . Bl 
Derris, Inc. __. x ee ae 
Dobbins Mfg. ee oe 
Dow Chemical Co. . June 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. June 
Entoma . . 78 
Eston Chemicals, Inc. . sienna: ae 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc. June 
Flag Sulphur Co. .._. _. June 
Floridin Co. saeco 63 
Food Machinery Corp. - ae... .May 
Geigy Co., Inc. - ; 67 


General Chemical Division, Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp. 2nd Cover 
Greeff, R. W. & Co. 74 
Griffin Chemical Co. - 75 
Hanson, Howard & Co... _....May 
Hauck Mig. Co. -. ae icine 
Hercules Powder Co. 52 
Hudson, H. D. Mig. Co. _. June 
Hyman, Julius & Co... 56 


International Minerals & ‘Chemical 
ees welts 


mennate “Minerals, eo ae 
Kolker Chemical Works ..........._ 68 
Lawrence Aero-Mist Corp. .. _........... June 
Lowell Mfg. Co. ....... June 
McLaughlin Gormley King ( Co. 78 
Merck & Co., Inc. _........ June 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 8&9 
Mulsimo Products, Inc. ........... 62 
Naugatuck Chem. Div. ....... aa 
Niagara Sprayer & Chem. Div. 66 
Norgren, C. A. Co. _.... June 
Oberdorfer Foundries. Inc. - 13 
Orbis Products Corp. ....... 12 
Penick, S. B. & Co. : 20 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 16 
Pest Control Ltd. ......... May 
Pittsburgh Agri. Chemical Co. 4th Cover 
Phelps-Dodge Refining Corp. . June 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers 62 
Potash Company of America - 3 
Powell, John & Co. 17 & 48 
Prentiss, R. J. & Co. 3rd Cover 
Riverdale Chemical Co. 69 
Rohm & Haas Co... 7 
Sherwin-Williams Co. . 40 
Shell Chemical Corp. .- May 
St. Regis Paper Co. 10 
Southeastern Clay Co. . 76 
Spraying Systems, Inc. . 78 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. May 
Standard Agricultural Chem. Co. June 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 71 
Tennessee Corporation ... June 
Thompson-Hayward Co. 60 
Tobacco By-Products & 

Chemical Corp. _ . pues 64 
Todd Shipyards Corp. am June 
United Clay Mines ...... June 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals . 18 
U.S. Rubber Co. _. 76 
Vanderbilt, R. T. & Co. : 61 
Velsicol Corp. . 14 
Westvaco Chemical Corp. .- 6 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 62 
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“Now dat we has learned dem de 
game, Cuthbert, leave us depart!” 


Ace-in-the-heole.. 


HE best ace-in-the-hole for any sales department is 


a good background of constructive advertising. Adver- 
tising done today builds the foundation for business next 
month, next year. On an even basis, the known firm, the 
known product will invariably get the nod,—especially 
among new customers, new buyers. And how do they 


become known? Advertising! 


If you would develop an ace-in-the-hole for your sales 
department in the field of fertilizer, weed killers, insecti- 
cides, fungicides and seed treating chemicals, we suggest 


serious consideration of regular advertising in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 W. 31st STREET NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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TALE ENDS 


Dr. B. D. Cloaninger, ferti- 
lizer inspector for the State of South 
Carolina tells of the suspicion with 
which he was eyed on a recent so- 


journ into the hills of his state. 
Noticing the coolness of his welcome 
in the community, he asked a native 
why a representative of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture should be 
viewed with hostility. “Department 
of Agriculture?” replied the native, 
“Why, we thought that ‘U.S.D.A.’ on 
your car stood for U. S. Dry Agents.” 
+ 

Stephen S. Easter, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, visited the Agricul- 
tural Chemicals office in New York 
recently upon his return to the 
U.S. from a three-month sojourn in 
Egypt, Italy, and other countries. He 
told about “pest control” methods 
used in some areas where labor is so 
inexpensive that growers hire large 
crews of boys to go through the fields 
to pick the eggs of insects from 
leaves just before the insects emerge. 
Insecticides there are relatively high 
priced, and methods of application 
are often wasteful and extremely 
primitive. He observes that a great 
deal remains to be done in pest con- 
trol progress in many areas abroad. 

7 

Following the NFA banquet 
at The Greenbrier, William Hazlett 
Upson, who addressed the convention 
earlier, continued to expound his 
views on “Ergophobia™ to a small 


group. Mr. Upson (center) puts a 
point across to Daniel S. Murph, NFA 
secretary, while Weller Noble, retir- 


ing chairman of the board. and 
Maurice H. Lockwood listen in. 
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THE 
GRASSHOPPER 


BUG OF THE MONTH 


controlled with BHC, CHLORDANE, TON APHENI 


(; RASSHOPPERS in teeming swarms have chewed fumigant action in addition. 


a path through all of recorded history. From 
Toxicants of this type which have been success- 


the Biblical “plague of the locusts” to the world- 
fully used are BHC, Chlordane, and Toxaphene. 


wide infestations this year, they have brought 
Prentiss offers concentrates based on all three, in 


famine and death to millions of human beings. 
the complete line of Prentox Pest-Tested Insecti- 


With the new chlorinated toxicants, however, re- 
cide Concentrates. 


markable control can be achieved, far beyond any 


earlier experience. These new-type poisons appear We suggest that you investigate the potentials 


to be so remarkably effective because for grasshopper, locust and cricket con- 


they are slowly volatile. They not only trol in your marketing area. Full in- 


kill as the bait is eaten, but tend to formation on the latest developments 


is available on request. 


deplete the hordes by contact and 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 9 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


PRENTOX PEST-TESTED CONCENTRATES SOLD TO 


INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


DOT CONCENTRATES ° SABADILLA DUST CONCENTRATE * PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS + CHLORDANE CONCENTRATES + 


CUBE POWDER 
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100 MM, FIC 


has your number! 


»% Alpha-napthyl-thiourea 


The cunning, disease spreading, property ravaging rat has plagued the 


“Dp; ” 
Other Pittsburgh world for centuries and defied destruction by mankind until now! 
Agricultural Products Now, what traps and guns have failed to accomplish, the chemists’ 
2,4-D Acid—Amines—Esters newest poison may achieve. For alpha-napthyl-thiourea, popularly 
Sodium Thiocyanate known as ANTU, is proving to be the most deadly baiting and tracking 
BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) poison yet developed . . . but for all its effectiveness on rats it is less 


Technical and Formulation Concentrates 
DDT (Dichioro Dipheny! Trichioro Ethane) 
Technical and Formulation Concentrotes 


dangerous to animals and humans than previous chemical rat killers. 


DNOC (Dinitro Ortho Cresol) ANTU is one of the basic products of the Pittsburgh agricultural 
ANTU (Alpha Naphthy! Thiourea) chemical line, which includes rodenticides, fungicides, insecticides and 
Chlordane Concentrates germicides, all standardized chemically and biologically and available 
HETP TEPP PARATHION in either technical grade ANTU or 20% dust concentrate. 
(Organic Phosphate Insecticides) 


Peradichierchonsens Requests for further information and quotation are invited. 


Orthodichlorobenzene 
Phenol Disin‘ectants PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Empire State Building + 350 Fifth Avenue * New York 1, New York 
Affiliated with 
PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
. Grant Building * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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